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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Oil and the atom ...a new research team! 








{n atomic scientist, by remote control, maneuvers a piece of cobalt metal made more radioactive 


than all the radium ever refined. This powerful tool at Esso Research will dig out brand new 


secrets from petroleum. What secrets? No one knows for sure. But you can be sure 


of new benefits from oil. Yes, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


ELEVISION 


for their 


fall 
agent 


newsmen may 


share of press 
stunts and again they may demon 
that could well be 
emulated by newspapermen. Spencer 
M. Allen cites examples of each, as 
this new medium rounds out its first 


strate a maturity 


decade, and suggests its future course 
in “It’s Time TV Develops News to 
Fit Its Maturity” (page 7). 

Allen is news director of WGN and 
WGN-TV, Chicago Tribune stations. 
He is known to readers of THE QUILL 
as an original and provocative thinker 
in his field of journalism. His contri 
butions have included a frank discus 
sion of the technical handicaps to 
camera coverage of certain events in 
the Television Number of the maga 
zine 

Allen’s 
from a panel discussion at the recent 
Chicago Sigma Delta 


Chi. Last year he won the professional 


two years ago 


current article is adapted 
convention of 


journalistic fraternity’s national award 
His direction 
of coverage of a sudden weekend flood 
in Chicago 


for television reporting 


was cited as “an exem 
plary example of how television may 
serve the public.” 

Allen, a native Illinoisan, was grad 
uated from the University of Missouri 
school of journalism in 1935 and did 
his first radio writing, announcing and 
producing in St. Louis. He joined 
WGN in 1938. He served four World 
War II years with the Army Signal 
Corps, winning a major’s rank for his 
direction of the Armed Forces Radio 
Service in the South Pacific 


4i RITE the Way You Talk and 
People May Read It” (page 
11) is partly the result of newspaper 
experience suddenly brought into fo 
cus by teaching a remedial course in 
college English. Erling H. Erlandson 
says that he really had to dig into 
when he _ took 
“a bonehead class” in one of the 
California state colleges a year ago. 
“It became apparent to me then,” 
he adds, “that newspapermen 
were following formal usage and in 


grammar and usage 


over 


many 


correct usage and that the natural, in 
formal way of saying things is usually 
correct.” Dissenters among QUILL 
readers may form to the right. 

Now an instructor in journalism at 
the University of Southern California, 
Erlandson turned to teaching two 
from the copydesk of the 
Courier-Journal. He had 


reported and done various 


years ago 
Louisville 
previously 


desk jobs on two California newspa- 
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the Merced Sun-Star 
Monterey Peninsula Herald. 
A native of Washington, he attend 
ed the University of Oregon school of 
journalism and saw most of the world 
in the Merchant Marine during World 
War II. In 1953, between newspaper 
jobs, he took a master’s degree at Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
of Journalism. (There, he reports, he 
was introduced to the late H. W. Fow- 
ler by New York Times lectures.) 


pers, the 


and 





UPCOMING 


cag for these future is- 
sues of The QUILL: spe- 
cial number devoted to Texas 
journalism, Annual National 
Awards in Journalism directory 
number, a special issue ded- 
icated to Public Relations, and 
the annual Sigma Delta Chi 
Convention number. 











OTHING new to Victor E. Gib- 

bens, author of “Technical Jour 
nalism: Where Does It Stand and 
Where Is It Going?” (page 9) are the 
problems of technical writing and ed 
iting, despite the degrees he carries in 
English, history and literature. 

Hoosier Gibbens received his BS. 
in English history from Purdue and 
an M.A. in English language and lit 
erature from the University of Colo- 
rado. He has followed this up with 
five summers of graduate work at the 
University of Michigan. 

After teaching at Robinson, IIL, 
high school for five years, during 
three of which he was school news- 
paper staff adviser, he returned to 
Purdue as a faculty member in 1936 
and has been there since with the 
exception of 1944-46. During that 
period he was for thirteen months 
laboratory editor and reports super- 
visor in the research laboratories of 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration and then associate editor of 
Plastics magazine for fifteen months. 

Since 1938 he has taught courses 
in engineering report writing and in 
business letters, as well as courses 
in general composition and in litera- 
ture. Since 1946 he has taught a 
course in trade and technical jour- 
nalism. For the last six summers he 
has given lessons in report writing 
and reading reports at the School of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing at Purdue. 


3 


Gibbens is now an associate profes 
sor of English and chairman of the 
business writing staff in the depart 
ment of English. Scheduled for pub 
lication by Scott, Foresman and Com 
pany is a book on technical writing 
of which he is co-author. 


BSERVATIONS by Joe B. Vogel 

in “Dutch Would Be in Dutch 
With U. S. News Tactics” (page 12) 
that the Dutch have their own way 
of doing things are made with some 
experience in that sort of thing. Joe 
hails from Texas, residents of which 
also are often reputed to have their 
own way of doing things. 

Vogel was born in Lockhart, Tex., 
in 1918, worked on high school and 
college newspapers and for a weekly 
during his high school days, and was 
graduated from Southwest Texas 
State Teachers college, San Marcos, 
Tex., with a B.S. degree in history in 
1940. He promptly joined the army, 
and following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor transferred from the medical 
corps to aviation cadet training. As a 
B-17 navigator with the 8th air force 
he was shot down, and spent almost 
two years in a German prison camp. 

Following the war he obtained his 
M.A. in journalism from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, worked for a year as a 
radio reporter for KVET ir Austin, 
then joined the faculty of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers college to teach 
journalism and handle public rela 
tions. 

While in the Netherlands last fall, 
Vogel reports, he and his wife man 
aged to spend all their spare time and 
money visiting Germany, France, 
England, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
other sectors of Holland, studying the 
press in each locality. 

Vogel is now taking additional 
graduate work at the State University 
of Iowa. 


EW financial transactions have at- 

tracted the news coverage given 
the Ford Foundation’s sale to the pub- 
lic of 10,200,000 shares of the Ford 
Motor Company’s previously privately 
held stock. 

On the cover of this number of THE 
Quit, William Lashley, Ford public 
relations man, is shown pulling state- 
ments from a box for milling news- 
men in Washington’s National Press 
Club. The release was issued late in 
December of the biggest equity issue 
in history which took place in Jan- 
uary. 

Details of Ford Motor Company op 
eration—earnings, dividends, plant 
setup and plans—were revealed for 
the first time in filing of a statement 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 
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Simple Writing Isn't Simple 
RLING ERLANDSON’S article on newsroom mis 


conceptions of grammar and usage was a welcome 
contribution to the content of this number of THE 

Quitt. The manuscript came in, as we newspapermen 
say in the magazine business, over the transom. So, expe 
rience tells me, will some retorts from other readers who 
are not followers of Fowler or fugitives from Flesch. 

Erlandson explained that after some years of reporting 
and copyreading he turned to teaching and caught a 
“bonehead”—remedial is the polite academic word 
class in college English. He had to look up the answers. 
In thirty-odd years of newspaper work I have had some 
grammatical answers thrust at me by my superiors but 
I have not looked them up very often on my own 
initiative 

Fowler is only a few steps from my typewriter. So are 
Roget and other literary anatomies. If I leave my key 
board for any aid to English composition other than the 
water cooler or the coffee vending machine in the nearby 
it is likely to be merely to consult Webster on 
the irrationalities of the “ei” and “ie” diphthongs or the 
mysteries of the “able” and “ible” suffixes. Almost invari 
ably I use the right one if I do not stop to wonder which 
is which and the wrong one when I do 


newsroom 


AY far as formal grammar is concerned, I suppose most 
newspapermen play by ear. Perhaps, having had a 
fairly standard education so long ago that there was no 
nonsense about why Johnny can’t read, I play from sub 
conscious memory. While I commit few of the sins enu 
merated in Erlandson’s article, I can take no credit for 
consciously avoiding them. 


When I first read his manuscript, I found some of his 
grammatical points as novel as a new toy on Christmas 
morning. I had never considered for a moment where I 
in a compound verb. But I am sure I 
would never have written it “I never had considered,” 
even without reasoning why. Probably I have even less 
claim to credit. Perhaps “never” simply isn’t an editorial 
writer’s word 


placed “never” 


I was pleased when Erlandson scolded evaders of the 
definite article, although I am aware that some ancient 
and respectable languages were not cluttered with 
equivalents of the English “the.” But my language has 
the article and it would not occur to me to do away with 
it. Even if such heresy had tempted me, I spent too long 
within earshot of a city editor who liked to bawl across 
the ranks of desks to some journalistic Galileo: “Where 
d’you think you’re working? Time?” 

Erlandson lumps an occasional dropping of “that” with 


omission of “the.” He correctly points out that certain 
verbs require the use of “that” as a conjunction to make 
the following clause clear. I fear I remain an unconverted 
“that” dropper. Partly it is a matter of space and what 
chance has a “that” when the unescapable wordiness of 
fact and opinion collide with the high price of newsprint? 
On this matter of space, I suspect, hangs many a news 
paper writing sin. 

The tight writing Erlandson properly condemns is 
usually done in an effort to crowd more content into 
fewer lines of type. I find myself doing this every day 
Newspaper emphasis is more and more to keep pieces 
short. On the whole this emphasis is well directed. But 
mere brevity and true simplicity in writing are by no 
means synonymous or even necessarily compatible. 

Put under a grammarian’s reading glass, that awk 
wardly packed sentence may look like the literary gar 
bage it is. It may also save two or three simpler sentences 
that would be needed to tell the same amount of fact 
If it doesn’t, who invented the who, what, where, when 
lead on a news story? And in the name of Shakespeare 
or that master of the intriguing opening sentence to a 
story, Rudyard Kipling, why? 

The editorial writer or byline columnist or feature 
writer is less handicapped than the compiler of what we 
like to call “straight news.” The former can rely on an 
introductory sentence that is at once simple and inviting 
They can write “Our mayor is a rascal” or “Do you know 
who has the silliest hobby in town?” Then, having won an 
audience, they can go on to assemble sufficient fact and 
argument to avoid a libel suit. 

But even the editorial writer must model his flesh of 
argument over some bones of fact. I am constantly aware 
that I cannot expect tomorrow’s reader to remember even 
the essentials of today’s eight column line story. So I find 
myself trying to wrap up a complicated local or national 
or international situation in a few of those bad tight 
sentences in order to have enough space left to say we’r« 
agin it or for it 


PROFESSIONAL writer should not kid himself 

about his trade. That simple, easy, natural English 
is anything but simple, easy or natural to write. It takes 
time which the journalist often lacks. Style needs special 
thought in addition to the special thought a newspaper 
man must also give to fact and opinion quite apart from 
the nuances of presentation. 

The fact had better be accurate and the opinion had 
better be sound. It should come as no surprise that style, 
caught between these other pressures, often falls through 
the dusty key bars we hardly ever find time to clean. 


Cart R. KESLER 
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GREAT NEWSPAPERS! 


Reprinted from NORTHWEST COMMUNICATIONS, bulletin of the 
School of Communications, University of Washington, December, 1955. 


What is a great newspaper? 

In any group of intelligent journalists there would be difference of 
opinion as to what was meant by the question and there would be great 
variation in the answers. But if each journalist indicated some of the news- 
papers he especially respected, a pattern of greatness might be worked out. 

Accordingly, a group of outstanding journalists was asked to suggest 
the ten greatest papers. There were 29 replies from editors of large and 
small papers; from every region; and from syndicated columnists working 
on a national scale. 

Two newspapers appear on all the lists. They are the New York Times 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal. The next highest number of votes went 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Two newspapers share the next bracket — 
the Christian Science Monitor and the Milwaukee Journal. The Washington 
Post stands alone in the fourth bracket. 

Tied for fifth place in frequency of mention are the New York Post, Des 

Moines Register & Tribune, Baltimore Sun, and New 
York Herald-Tribune. Next come the Wall Street Journal 
and the Madison Capital Times 

Highly regarded by a majority of the journalists are 
the Toledo Blade. Denver Post, Raleigh Neu f & Observer, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Providence Journal & Bul- 
letin, Kansas City Star-Times, Washington Star, Chicago 
Daily News, and Hartford Courant. Receiving at least 
one mention are the San Francisco Chronicle, Atlanta 
Journal, Buffalo Courier-Express, Newark News, Oak 
land Tribune, Los Angeles Times, Cleveland Press and 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Obviously, some of these choices are “favorite sons,” valueless to any seri 
ous study of the subject. In any case, the selections offer food for thought 

In general, it would appear that the outstanding newspaper men think of 
a great newspaper as one having the confidence of its public. That would in- 
clude many of the smaller publications whose impact on public and craft is 
not as great. Integrity, fairness, willingness to take up unpopular and un- 
profitable causes when circumstances demand, responsible leadership and 
the putting of public service above private gain were some of the criteria. 
With few exceptions, all the newspapers mentioned are financially stable. 
It would be difficult to be great otherwise. 

There is a curious regional alignment in this selection. Of the 31 news- 
papers mentioned, only one is in the deep South. Only three are on the West 
Coast, each mentioned only once, and none are in the Pacific Northwest. On 
the other hand, cities lying along the old fault-line between North and South 
—in the so-called “border states” —have more than _ ‘ir share of recogni- 
tion on the list. Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, St. Louis and Kansas 
City are all in this area. 


leary Watterson had a way of thanking people who had said something kind about him, his 
editorials, or about The Courier-Journal with the expression, “We bows toward you!” May we make 


our best bow to the 29 editors who voted unanimously for The Courier-Journal as a “great 
newspaper’! We are enormously pleased and immensely flattered to be in such company as The 
New York Times, the other American paper endorsed by all 29 editors. 
One thing we hasten to say, however: We here at The Courier-Journal do not pretend to be in the 
class of The New York Times, which we consider infinitely the best newspaper in the world. Nothing 
touches it for comprehensiveness or for all-round excellence and skill. What we aspire to do, and 
what we try to do, is to publish the best regional paper we can. That is made easier and more pleasant 
when you have such a place as Louisville in which to publish and such people as those who live here 
to deal with. And, of course, when there are so many bright people—young and old—on the staff. 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Dynamic metals for a dynamic new world 


At 60, Anaconda moves ahead with its first primary aluminum — with expanding copper oper- 
ations in Montana and Chile — growing uranium oxide production — new fabricating plants 


ZA | 
NOW A : wu AIS POURING ALUMINUM, Of 120,000,900 pounds of aluminum a year: 


, 4 } On August 15, Anaconda Aluminum Com- 


; , 


’ pany began to pour primary aluminum. Its 
modern new plant is now in full production 
—an important new source of the vital 
“white metal” to help meet growing needs. 


More copper: Anaconda has greater copper 
ore reserves than at any time in its history. 
Intensive exploration and development 
have revealed large new de posits in Mon- 
tana and in Chile. 

Every bit as important are technological 
advancements in mining and metallurgy. 





Continuing experiences with methods of 
massive block-caving, open-pit mining, and 
ore beneficiation make possible economical 
production from low-grade ores. Expanding 
operations and new ore processing plants 
in both Montana and Chile are helping 
bring the supply of refined copper into bal- 
ance with world requirements. 


More nonferrous metal products: Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Company has seven mills 
manufacturing electrical wires and cables 
W ith copper and aluminum ( onduc tors. I he 
American Brass Company has expanded to 
meet the growing new uses for ¢ opper and 
copper alloys, is building a new brass mill 
in Los Angeles and a new aluminum fabri- 
cating plant in Terre Haute, Ind. 


More fuel for peaceful atom power: During 
1955, additional facilities at Anaconda’s 
uranium processing plant near Grants, N. M., 
went into action — making Anaconda prob- 
ably the largest single producer of uranium 
concentrates in America. With large-scale 
production from its own uranium ore de- 
posits, Anaconda is making every effort to 
help provide the raw material for tomor- 
row’s manifold peacetime atomic progress. 


Anaconda and its manufacturing com- 
panies are constantly seeking new and bet- 
ter ways of doing things with the world’s 
most extensive line of nonferrous metals 
and mill products. The Anaconda Com- 


pany, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


485A (Rev) 


ANACONDA 


AT ANACONDA PROGRESS HAS A BROAD BASE 
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Every station in town may fall for a press 
agent gag like a pickle bombardment. Again 


television may set newspapers an example of 
good taste. A news director suggests that 


It's Time TV Develops 
News to Fit Its Maturity 





ELEVISION is approaching its 
first And _ the 


who aren't 


decade 
this neophytes. 
Either they have been in the business 


majority 
read 


far a while, or they have seen enough 


television news as know 
a fouled-up film rolling cue when they 


see one 


viewers to 


As a television newsman, I hope I 
have continued to acquire some expe 
and perspective with these 
I know I've gained enough to 
make me wish I could take back some 
of the procedures and philosophies of 
television news which I so confidently 
expressed four years 
back. I’m going to steer a 180 degree 


course away 


rience 


years 


even three or 
from some of them now. 
should 
by now have passed the adolescent 


Television news editors 
stage of development and should be 
on the threshold of And 


believe me, it’s time we get mature 


maturity. 


quick. Our business is a lot more 
potent, and its effects are much more 
far reaching than many of us real 
ized. And our responsibilities are 


turning out to be greater than we may 
have anticipated 

Television news is heading into the 
twin zones of maturity and responsi 
bility newsmen 
must match that of the medium which 
But we're still 
wide open to criticism if we make a 


and our stature as 


we have developed 
shoulder our 


way into the position of equality with 
other mediums 


misstep as we try to 


There was a case in point last Octo 
ber when a CBS cameraman tried to 
make a shot of President 
Eisenhower as he convalesced on the 
sun-deck of the Fitzsimons hospital 
in Denver 
to the attempt, which in general, was: 
What a stupid stunt that was, trying 
to get a TV picture. Sig Mickelson 
made an apology for CBS because 
of it. Sol Taishoff published an edi 
torial in Broadcasting-Telecasting the 
following week. It said in part: 

“If the helicopter had contained a 


newsreel 


There was some reaction 
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By SPENCER M. ALLEN 


photographer working for some me 
than TV, the 
dismissed as an exuberant 
attempt at a_ pictorial 
Condemnation would, in such 
circumstances, be confined to the in- 
dividuals who let their competitive 
instincts overcome thei 


dium other incident 
could be 
but witless 


scoop 


good sense.” 
The point is that because it was a 
TV cameraman, the whole industry 
came in for criticism as being just a 
bit too without too much 
3ut when you analyze the 
where did it come from? 
It came from just two people that I 
can recollect. One was Jim Hagerty, 
the President’s press secretary, and 
the other Sig Mickelson. Per 
haps we are being a bit too instinc 
tively sensitive and on the defensive 
when an eyebrow is lifted at us now 
and then. 


eager and 


judgment 
criticism, 


from 


ERHAPS I am 


thesis on 


undermining my 
attaining responsibility 
and maturity when I say that I still 
think it was enterprising on the part 
of the camerman. One thing television 
and I 
hope we don’t confuse maturity and 
responsibility with stuffiness. 


news has not been is stuffy 


Incidentally, a question—purely 
academic, of course—occurs to me. 
What if the cameraman had gotten 


his picture? Would you have used it 
on your network? I know what the 
Chicago television answer would be 
because we're used to playing kind of 
rough here. We learned it from our 
brethren on the Chicago daily news 
papers. 

We had a rough out here 
late last fall, and I was very proud 
of the way television news editors 
here handled it. That was the case of 
the three murdered boys whose nude 
bodies were dumped in a ditch in a 
forest preserve. It was a horrible and 
pitiful sight. We had two newsreel 
cameramen on the job, and they 
filming everything—including 
bodies. 


one 


were 


the 






























Spencer M. Allen is director of news for 
Chicago stations WGN and WGN-TV. 


The Cook County coroner was hor 
rified that our boys were taking mov- 
ies, and made a strong plea that they 
not be used on television. At the same 
time, the Speed Graphic boys were 
snapping four by fives all over the 
place, but that didn’t seem to bother 
the coroner. 

The used of the 
scenes showing the bodies was a long 
shot, with the crowd around the spot. 
On closeups, we showed only a foot 
or a hand as incidental to the picture 
as identifications were made. To the 
best of my knowledge, the other tele 
vision stations in town observed the 
same self-imposed restraint. 

How many of you saw the back 
page of the Chicago Daily News that 
night? A full half page, eight column 
wide picture, showing in grisly detail 
the pile of bodies in the ditch. That 
still picture shocked me more than 
did the movies we made of the same 
thing, but did not use. That night, Oc- 
tober 18, 1955, is the day, in my book, 
on which Chicago television flowered 
into maturity and responsibility. 


result—all we 


HIS same has also demon- 

strated another angle to this matur- 
ity and responsibility I’ve been calling 
for. At this time, that triple murder 
has not been solved, not a valid clue 
has been discovered, not a single live 
suspect has been held. It is one of 
the most baffling crimes in Chicago's 
long history of violence and murder. 

As time went by there was despera- 
tion on the part of the police in try 
ing to find somebody who might have 
participated in this crime. And there 
was equal desperation on the part of 
newspapers, radio and television to 
come up with a different news lead 


case 

















The police began roundups 
scores of them. 


psa were guilty of dallying in the 


forest preserve, some were drunks, 


each day 


of suspec ts 


a number of limp-wrists—and a few 
plain, ordinary citizens who just hap 
in the neighborhood. But 


out to be remotely 


pened to be 
none turned 
chargeable with this particular crime 
On a 
authority 
think 
really hot.” 


couple of police 


had 


this is it’—or, 


occasions, a 
suspect—“T 
“This guy is 


said of a 


The first time, the suspect was hus 
tled into headquarters by the county 
police with a big flourish. The man 
handcuffed. And we all 
the with 
still photos and stories; we of radio 
and TV with tape and film. This sus 
pect’s name and picture were splashed 
on the 


was even 


went for it newspapers 


front pages and on television 
screens. But the next day they re 


leased him—there was no evidence 


him. This same routine hap 
pened several times, with the same 
result—all released 

By that time, we in the WGN shop 
conclusion that this had 


against 


came to the 
to stop—that we were compounding 
injustice by filming and naming these 
people who were brought in by the 
shotgun technique. So we stopped it 
We'll show pictures and name names 
if, in judgment, the authorities 
pretty 


our 


appear to have good reason 
for bringing in a suspect. But we will 
not go along on this dragnet routine. 

We weren't the only TV and radio 
this 
the others came to the same 
about the time, 
accordingly. But for days 


the names and photos of 


station to arrive at decision. 
Most of 
conclusion at same 
acted 


that, 


and 
after 
most suspects brought in subsequently 
were to be found in the newspapers 
May I submit ow 


stand as anothe1 


example of maturity and _ responsi 
television 
let’s get 


local 


long way 


bility in news. 


Now 


on the 


where, 


field 


least, 


into a 
level at we're a 
from maturity. It is giving 
an undue amount of time, energy and 
to what I call the “cat-and 
This from 
our original thinking that we should 
try to 


coverage 
dog” type of story stems 


cover aS many news stories 
as we could in a single day 
The bulk of 


some agent 


that 
pro 
mote a person, a product or a project 


those are stunts 


press has set up to 
Their subjects range all the way from 
a candidate for the Presidential nom 
ination to the association of pickle 


packers. And I'll give you an example 
with the pickle packers: 


Last summer, the pickle packers 
had a convention in a Chicago hotel. 
One of the their 


convention was to get you and me to 


prime reasons for 


eat more pickles. And their press 
agent really came up with a dilly of a 
stunt. He said: “We will find 
ex-bombardiers, take them up to the 
30th floor of the hotel. They will lean 
out the window, take careful aim, and 
try to hit a small barrel on the side 
walk of Michigan 
pickle.” 


Every 


some 


Avenue with a 


picture editor in town 
deluged with this handout announc 


was 


ing the greatest bombing stunt since 
Doolittle hit Tokyo. At the time I read 
the release, I remember saying: “How 
ridiculous can we get?” But cautious 
me—I didn’t throw away the release 
I stuck it in the futures file 

So we covered it when the day 
rolled around. Why? Because I had 
two cameramen who'd been playing 
gin rummy all morning; it was a light 
news day and I had no assignments 
for them. And you start getting nerv 
ous around noontime when you don’t 
have a foot of film coming in the lab. 
So I broke up the gin game and told 
Jim Hayden to take a look at it. But 
if it’s a stinker, I told him, pass it up 
Things can’t stay this bad all day 

So Jim went to the Sheraton, and 
whom did he see but Movietone all set 
up—so CBS 
It was a light day for everybody, it 
seemed. And there was $50,000 worth 
of newsreel 


was Telenews—so was 


equipment and payroll 
lined up on the sidewalk, waiting fo1 
a pickle to drop in a barrel. Yes, it 
was a stinker, and we all covered it. 
I suppose the syndicate 
prints of the story all over the coun 
try—plus Mexico City Radio 
Luxembourg as well. 

We it that night, because it 
continued to be a bad day all day, 
and we needed the footage. But that 
wasn’t the last of it. The following 
week, Life magazine had a layout on 
the stunt. They must have had a bad 
week all week. 

We had—but good. And no 
body to blame but ourselves. Press 


boys sent 


and 


used 


were 


agents can be the most engaging and 
likeable fellows you'll ever want to 
meet. Some of my best friends 
press agents. And they’ve got stuff in 
my futures file up to next September. 


are 


Why are we going for this cat-and 
dog stuff? Thousands of dollars in 
equipment talented hours 
used for inconsequential stuff on pre 
cious television air time. The news 
have that kind of 
thing—thirty-two, sixty-four pages. 
Our space is measured in a few high 
priced minutes. Why do we do it? 

My feeling is this: We have be 
come so concerned with covering as 
much stuff today for today’s news as 
we can, because we think we're try 
ing to compete with the newspapers. 


and man 


papers room for 


We seldom think about what we're 
going to cover tomorrow, or the day 
after that, or next week. We don’t 
have the time in the scramble for to 
day. And when those bad days come 
when there is little or no hard news 
we can show in film, we have nothing 
to fall back on, 
agents’ futures. 


except those press 

Let’s stop trying to compete with 
the newspapers on general coverage 
Let’s cut out the ribbon cuttings, the 
boat launchings, and the new cus 
pidors in city hall. I propose that we 
cover the top local story of the day 
or perhaps two, on an average news 
day. And let’s do a thorough, compre 
hensive all out job on those one or 
two stories. Instead of one cameraman 
and one writer per story put three or 
four each on it, and wrap it up and 
background it from all angles 

When our mayor comes up with a 
new city budget, it doesn’t take much 
imagination to film him saying this 
is the budget, it’s a big one, but we 
need it. That we should do, yes. But 
we should also be filming spokesmen 
from the various departments of city 
government, asking them how they 
intend to spend the money, or why 
they feel they need that much. And 
we should be getting the views of 
the ordinary citizen who has to come 
up with the taxes to make that budget 

how does he feel about it? 

Then we'd be getting our teeth into 
something, and really reporting the 
city budget story. That is the kind of 
thing we should be doing. We should 
be doing the thing on other 
major stories that may happen during 
the day—whether it is a crime story, 
political, or disaster. 


same 


HE rub comes, of course, on these 

“bad” days we were talking about. 
But there is where our looking ahead 
should be paying off—by pulling off 
the shelf a full-length treatment of a 
running situation or development in 
our town. Recently, we dedicated 
O’Hare International Airport—to be 
the world’s largest—ten times the size 
of Chicago’s Midway. We handled the 
story in about seventy-five feet of 
film. We could do a thirty-minute 
story on the plans and operations of 
O’Hare, and still not 
thing. 


cover every 

There is, of course, a place for fea 
ture material—and preferably feature 
which we develop ourselves and call 
the shots on ourselves. There are 
some shows on the air which have 
recognized this and make them strict- 
ly feature affairs—they’re not billing 
the shows as news shows. Call them 
news-type shows—or “documentaries” 

(Turn to page 15) 
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Technical Journalism: 


Where Does It Stand 


And Where 


Is It Going? 


While studies show a definite demand for such 
writers and editors, some attitudes in both 
academic and business fields present problems. 


By VICTOR 


HE growing demand of industry 
Ti: technical writers and editors 
the 
numerous and powerful new 


presages development of a 
branch 
of journalism. This demand has been 
increasingly reflected of late in the 
technical here and there 
colleges and universities have estab 
lished curriculums or at least opened 
individual new 
students for 


press, and 


courses to prepare 


technical writing as a 
career 

A survey of a number of articles, 
a description of two new plans of 
study at Purdue refer 


ences to what some other schools have 


University, 


done or are doing, and a considera 
tion of obstacles to an immediate and 
full flowering of the new trend will 
serve to indicate the present 
of technical writing, the direction 
efforts to meet the de 
mand, and the possible future of the 


profession. 


status 


of academic 


That there is a strong and increas 
ing demand for technical writers and 
editors is emphasized in four recent 
articles: Robert Hamlett, “Technical 
Writing Grows Into New Profession: 
Publications Engineering,” Proceed- 
ings of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, October, 1952; John A. Walter 
and Gordon Mills, “The Technical 
Editor, a New Industry Phenome 
non,’ Chemical Engineering, August, 
1953; H. C. McDaniel and C. A. Scar 
lott, “Technical Writing Opportunities 
for Engineering Graduates,” Journal 
of College Placement, May 1954; and 
G. H. Albrecht and J. R. Gould, 
“Technical Writing in Industry and 
Education,” Journal of Chemical Ed- 
ucation, August, 1955. 

Of the duties and responsibilities of 
the technical writer Hamlett writes: 
“The publications engineer is an en 
gineering specialist who relieves other 
engineers of the major portion of the 
responsibility for production of all 
publications required as a result of 


the work. The publica 


engineer's 
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tions engineer writes technical mate- 
rial, plans and directs preparation of 
copy, and carries through on all de 
tails concerned with actual produc 
tion of the publication. . . . He is first 
an engineer, then a writer, and finally 
a production man.” Hamlett finds the 
future of this new profession “prom 
ising because of the trend toward 
more complex equipment and the ac 
companying requirements for more 
complete handbook and engineering 
report coverage.” 

Professors Walter and Mills con 
ducted a survey by questionnaire to 
learn whether companies were em 
ploying technical editors. Of the com 
panies reporting, 19 per cent em 
ployed a full-time technical editor and 
27 per cent a part-time editor. About 
6 per cent of those which now em 
ploy no editor intend to do so in the 
future. Of the companies that had no 
plan to hire a technical editor some 
said that they were too small to afford 
such help except perhaps part time. 

In concluding their article the 
authors suggest that the ideal solu 
tion for writing problems in indus 
try is to turn out technical students 
who can write, but that, since this 
accomplishment is not being achieved 
with any great the second 
best plan seems to be to prepare writ 
ing specialists to do the job. 


success, 


CDANIEL and Scarlott say that 
there are “many opportunities 
for the young engineer who has a de 
sire to interpret in a form usable by his 
profession the significance of engi 
neering developments” and they be 
lieve that the “job of reducing to 
usable form newly-found knowledge 
is as important as the discovery it 
self.” They declare that a formal en 
gineering education is essential for 
the would-be technical writer or ed 
itor. 
The Albrecht 
points out that 


and Gould article 
“since 1945 industry 


Victor E. Gibbens, chairman of the 
business writing staff at Purdue, 
is co-author of a forthcoming book 
on the subject of technical writing. 


has attempted more and more to em 
ploy professional writers with scien 
tific backgrounds” and mentions four 
societies of technical writers and ed- 
itors now in existence, including the 
Society of Technical Writers (found 
ed in Boston), which has nearly 500 
members in twenty-three states. 

The first three of these articles 
deal with the rising demand for spe 
cialized technical and edi 
the fourth proceeds to other 
subjects, including the problem of aid 
to industry, and briefly discusses the 
technical writing institutes held at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
the summers of 1953 and 1954. 

Other articles, assuming that a de 
mand 


writers 
tors; 


exists, are mainly concerned 
with matters of training and prepar- 
ing students for technical 
For example, Christian K. Arnold, 
technical editor, Ordnance Research 
Laboratory, Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity, in “A Curriculum for Tech- 
nical Editors,’ Journal of Engineer 
ing Education, November, 1954, sounds 
a call for technical 
technical 


writing. 


train 
and proposes in 
considerable detail a curriculum 
which, among many other things, 
would give the undergraduate actual 
experience in writing technical papers 
for publication. 


schools to 
editors 


N “A Graduate Curriculum in Tech 

nical Writing,” Journal of Engineer- 
ing Education, March, 1955, Ster- 
ling P. Olmsted, head of the English 
department, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, describes what is no doubt 





10 


the most ambitious attempt so far to 
calls 


writers and editors.” 


meet what he “a growing need 


for technical 
The experimental program at Rens 


selaer, he is aimed at “superim 


SaVvs 


1 


posing a graduate major in technical 


writing and editing on an under 
graduate education in 


The 


science 


science or en 


gineering.” degree offered a 


with a major in 
Candidates 


raduate 


master ot 
technical writing must 
have underg degrees in sci 


ence or engineering and must con 


engineering 
Most of 


however, 


tinue their scientific o1 


work at the graduate level. 
the 
in writing, editing, 


es No Eng sl 


graduate courses, are 
and related cours 


majors are accepted 


1 jremes chools with progressive 
prorvrams in technical writing 
include the University 
Iowa State College 
fer undergraduate 
The Iow state 


oneer currk 


of Texas and 
both of which of 
and graduate work 
program may be the pi 
ilum of its 
Although 
has offered 


ry w 


type in the 
Purdue 
course in enginee1 
since 1922 
le and technical 
1944. a formal 
‘ree in technical writ 
lished less than 

and is still on trial 
stion for the 
the department of Eng 
is offered the courses in 
s and trade tech 
m. The department was 
old problem of employ 
technically 
“ach him to write 
in the hope that 
tech 
n. The point of view 
» denartment was that the 
x technical or 


country Unive 
sity 
iting and a 
OU! 


maior 


two 


new option 


and 


hire a 


l 
ne necessary 


semi 
1 person with 
‘al field 

in writing 
School of Science 
Humanities 


and a 


The d 
Educati 
with this view 


mittee with 


agreed 
and appointed a com 
from th« 
lepartments and from the 
This 


cal writing 


members vari 


ous cience 
irtment committee 

options in 
and 
these 


ences, chemistry 
any of 


take 


science 


tudent in 
tired to 


hours in 


twenty 
I and 
twelve seme hours 


cies 


dition to tf ore 


In writing or 


hours are in ad 


allied courses 


courses In science 


which 


ence SIX In 


and communicatior include 


English 


literature and 


twelve hours in s« 
compositior Six in 
three in p iblic speaking 

Counting tl e core require ments. ev 
ery student—regardless of option—is 


to be given a broad background in 


The major in 
has to 
mathematics, 


science biological SCcl 


ences take basic courses in 


physics, and chemistry; 
the chemistry major has to take math 
and the 


mathematics 


physics 
and 


ematics and physics 


major has to take 
chemistry 
Furthermore, on the assumption 
that the student can easily learn the 
specific knowledge needed for a given 
writing or editing job if he has a gen 
eral the 
(e.g., 
chemistry) were selected to give him 


knowledge to start with 


courses in his chosen subject 
a general 

The 
the 


science 


training 
English 


each of the options in 


requirements in are 


same [for 
Courses are required in news 


editing, feature and trade 


and 


writing 


technical journalism. To obtain 
the total of twelve semester hours re 
English, the student has a 


news creative writ 


quired in 
choice of writing 
ing, or a course in the development of 
the English language 

Following the lead of the School of 
Science, 
and 
number 


Education and Humanities 


being influenced by a growing 
of calls for agricultural writ 
School of Agriculture at Pur 
due, in co-operation with the English 

1954 
55 school year a major in agricultural 
Tl ti 


she 


ers, the 


department, set up during the 


journalism 
1 


marliuy in 


aining is to be pri 
some phase of agriculture 
dairy, 
husbandry, agronomy, etc.) and sex 
Including th 
mandatory for all 
School of Agi 
English will 
hours. Of 


St about the 


(animal husbandry poultry 
ondarily in 
English 


students in the 


writing 
courses 
—* 

iculture 
total thirty 


parti ilar in 


the work in 
six semeste 
plan in agricultural 
seminar to be 
jointly by the Agricultural 
tion Service and a membe1 
English department. In the 

the | 


actually be 
for publication in the various 


writing is a conducted 


Informa 


student will writing 
news 


bulletins and 


releases, 
other 
tural 

The technical 
writing and editing has not extended 
to the Schools of Engineering at Pur 
due and there are 


pamphlets 
publications ot the Ag 
Infe rmation 


off. I ot a 


ricul 
Service 


major in 


no indications that 
Perhaps 
industry for technical 
fallen with suf 
ficient force upon the right ears 
Despite the 
technical 


it will do so immediatel 
the demands of 


writers have not yet 


demand for 
rush 


proved 
there is no 
Purdue 


writing 


writers, 
of students at 
the technical 
there 

to the 


to sign up for 
opti n nor 1S 
any great influx of 
Purdue ec 
with 
probably 


companies 
looking for 
fact, 


years 


ampus 
training. In 
take a 
learn of the 


students such 


it will few 
lor companies to 
the 
will make available 


new 


option and type of graduates it 


In the meantime, 


old methods of recruiting writers will 
no doubt prevail. 

In the 
companies 


technical publishing 
industrial 


which have employed Purdue gradu 


past 


and concerns 


ates for writing jobs have hired stu 


dents trained in science or engineer 


ing who have worked on campus 


publications, technical or otherwise 


To go to a campus publication is 


by no means a sure way of uncover 
ing staff material for 


much 


a technical pub 
than 
the technical student on a college pub 
lication is 


lication: more often not, 


intent on a purely scien 
and not 


on a writing career in any form, Also 


tific or engineering caree1 
and 
dents look on a writing career much 


many scrence engineering stu 
as the placement director who said 
of a bright student in electrical engi 
“I'd hate to see him wasted 
on a writing job.” 
This attitude is 
found among science 


neering: 
rather commonly 
and engineering 
and business 
though it is 


professors executives, 
much prevalent 


among the latter than it used to be 


less 


In fact, many personnel men coming 
to the campus now become quite in 
hear that a tech 
nical student has taken business writ 


terested when they 


technical jour 
The old notion 
there is 


ing, report writing, or 


nalism courses how 
that 


patible 


ever, something incom 
technical and 


an ability to write acceptable prose is 


about genius 
still held by many people, and some 
the Walte: 


and Mills questionnaire look on tech 


businessmen answering 


writers as thwarted scientists 
This attitude also ex 
What many 
scientific and engineering zealots fail 
is that 
only “luke 
warmly” progressing toward a degree 
yet have (to add to their 
writing) a sufficient interest in 
technical work to 
writers. It is no 


nical 
or engineers 
circles 


ists in academic 


to realize, or refuse to admit 


many students who are 
liking for 
thei: 
qualify as good 
disgrace, 
as some professors seem to think, for 
a student in a technical 


to have an overwhelming zeal for it 


technical 


subject not 


"VERTHELESS the scorn in pres 

ent-day attitudes will no doubt 
deter many students from the choice of 
a technical writing career 
make it difficult for others 
make such a choice) to achieve a 
status equivalent to that of “full 
fledged” and 
These conditions must 
demands for technical 
editors are to be 


will 
(who do 


and 


scientists engineers. 
if the 
and 
The business 
world must give them the respect, the 
prestige, and the salary that the reg 
ular scientist or 

There 


ready to do so. 


change 
writers 
met 


engineer receives 


are strong signs that it is 
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Erling H. Erlandson teaches journal- 
ism at the University of Southern 
California. He formerly read copy 
on the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


ASEBALL players don't 
monopoly on superstitions. Many 
newsmen get into the act, too. 
New may not their ciga 
rettes on ashtrays three times before 
but 
just 


have a 


smen tap 


pounding out stories, many of 
them follow 
strange The 


natural 


patterns about as 


result is often un 
language 

Here are some screwball interpreta 
tions of and _ style 


grammar, usage 


you run into every day: 

You can't split parts of compound 
Thus “He had never been in 
Cucamonga” is twisted to “He 


had been in Cucamonga.” 


verbs 


never 


This unnatural placing of the ad 


verb “never” probably comes from a 
the 
The sign 


infinitive is “to.” “Had,” “was,” 


misconception of against 
of the 
“will,” 


auxiliaries, 


rule 
splitting infinitives 


and other such words are 
not parts of an infinitive. 

Take it from the late H. W. Fowler, 
who wrote in his “Modern English 
Usage”: “Not only is there no such 
objection to splitting a compound 
verb, but any other position requires 
special justification.” 

Speaking of split infinitives, Fowler 
said: “A real split infinitive, though 
not desirable in itself, is preferable to 
either of two things, to real ambiguity, 
and to patent artificiality.” 

sig words better than little 
words. The newsman talks and thinks 
in terms of the verbs “buy,” “try,” 
“expect,” “ask,” 
he sits down 


are 


“use,” and “get,” 
to write the 
out “purchase,” “at- 
“anticipate,” “utilize,” “re 
quest,” and “obtain.” “Anticipate” and 


but when 


words come 


tempt,” 
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There are worse sins than splitting an_ infin- 
itive and newsmen commit them under the best of 
misinformation. This collector of tribal super- 
stitions on grammar and usage has a suggestion. 


Write the Way You Talk 
And People May Read It 


By ERLING H. ERLANDSON 


“obtain” even have special meanings, 
which the newsman bent on 
words overlooks. 

Fowler had something to say on 
this, too: “Good English does consist 
in the main of short words.” 

For “after” you'll see ten 
“followings” in 
Following” 
preposition, 


fancier 


every 


newspaper stories. 


a even an adverb or 
so “following the meet 
ing” is incorrect. 


isn’t 


Inversion of speech tags is desir- 
able. Newspaper and magazine stories 
are swarming with “said he’s.” If we 
went around saying, “Said he said 
they they didn’t do it,” the man with 
the butterfly net would be in busi- 
ness. 


HE only justification for inverting 

the natural order of the subject be 
fore the verb is to avoid casting the 
verb adrift. For example: said 
Horatio Boomerang, Pasamaquoddy 
Department of Public Works direc- 
tor” is probably better than 
Horatio Boomerang, Pasamaquoddy 
Department of Public Works director, 
said.” But if nothing is to be gained 
by twisting the position of the speech 
tag, don’t do it. 

And don’t you get tired of reading 
speech stories that begin something 
like this: “The world is round. So 
said Cristoforo Colombo . . .”? Let’s 
toss the in the same pile 
as the “said he’s.” Use sparingly. 

Elimination of “the” and “that” is 
the mark of a good writer or editor. 
Nuts. Some verbs, like “suggest” and 
“assert,” require “that” to make the 
meaning clear. 

Rules against starting leads or suc- 
cessive sentences with “the” make for 
nonsensical writing, like: “Cause of 
the dispute was the overtime clause. 
Union had demanded time and a half 
for work after 5 p.m.” Two words 
saved at the expense of communica 
tion. 

An indiscriminate cutting out of 
“that” and “the” from copy is not word 


“so said’s” 


surgery but merely word butchery. 

The tighter the writing, the better. 
The third paragraph of the usual 
obituary reads something like this: 
“Born in Tennessee, he served on the 
Los Angeles Board of Education from 
1935 to 1941.” 

When 


jammed 


two unrelated facts are 
together, it may be tight 
writing but it’s also faulty subordina- 
tion. It wouldn’t even be good Lower 
Slobbovian. 

There’s nothing new in a plea for 
natural writing. Grammarians like 
Fowler and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
were taking pot shots at journalese, 
formal words, and elegant variation 
at least forty years ago. In the 1940s 
Rudolf Flesch and Robert Gunning 
labeled themselves readability ex- 
perts and jumped into the fight on 
newspaper style. 

The New York Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, and a number of other 
newspapers have fired a lot of am- 
munition for readability. But the bat- 
tle is far from won. 


AYBE we'd get the average read- 

er to scan his paper more than 
half an hour a day if we'd follow 
these suggestions for news writing 
without superstitions: 

1. Tell your story in simple, every- 
day language. Write with the same 
words you talk with. You'll be sur- 
prised at how fresh they look in print. 
Use some contractions. If two words 
have the same meaning, use the short- 
er word. But be sure the meaning 
of every word is exact. 

2. Put the feature of your story in 
the first few words; don’t beat around 
the bush with “so and so announced.” 
Make the first paragraph one sen- 
tence and an average of twenty-five 
words when possible, but don’t hes- 
itate to write longer or shorter sen- 
tences or two-sentence leads if they 
are more natural. Try to avoid inter- 
nal punctuation in your first sentence. 

(Turn to page 14) 





Joe B. Vogel is now on leave from 
the Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College facu'ty for graduate study 
at the State University of lowa. 


MAGINE a country where reporters 
wouldn't dream of peeping at police 
record newspapers hesitate to 
publish any so messy as a polit 
Sunday 


and teaching a jour 


ical scandal papers are 
unpopular 
nalism student to write a news story 
is frowned upon 
; other 

differences when I first 
encountered them last 
American Fulbright exchange teache1 
in the Netherlands. But my initial be 
wilderment has developed into a bet 


Dutch 


, 
these and 


red by 


year as an 


ter appreciation of press and 
pe ( ple 


I al 


secondary school in the 


For the first few months after 
rived at my 
Netherlands I used to answer—when 
asked what I taught at 
that I was a teacher of journalism 
the faces of 
and 


home 
Immediately over young 
would 
“Jour 


ild insist. “Journalistiek 


and old, student teacher 


appear ail k f 
nalism,” I we 
Writing fi 
Television 
“Oh,” they would reply finally, in 
tone tha mplied the Dutch 


schools would not swerve from thei 


puzzlement 


newspapers. Magazines 


highe 


studies of Greek and Roman classics 


“We don’t offer 


schools 


for such such 
things I! 
This attitud towards American 
journalisti raining seemed almost as 
I visited the Press 
of Amste1 
universities in 
work for 
Accent 


significance of the 


pronounces wnel 


Institute of the University 
dam two 
the ntry offering much 


the would newsman here 


Newspapers in the Netherlands have freedom but 
control selves, a visitor observes, as he points out 


utch Would Be in Dutc 
With U. S. News Tactics 


By JOE B. VOGEL 


press and 
} 


Dutch 
approach. In 


Im@munNnications 
firmly back this 
fact, the daily papers 
furnish half of the budget for the In 
But there are no courses in 
what we might term 


mass C 


newspapers 


stitute 
“practical” jour 
nalism 

Maarten Rooy, director of the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant (which 
1950 “distinguished 
from the Uni 
Missouri) and a newsman who shows 
his interest in the Press Institute by 
giving part of his time to serve as a 


received a sery 


ice” award versity of 


teacher, found my questions about 
the lack of practical courses amusing 
“We that 
train its own reporters,” 
“I can look at a 
most any Dutch reporter and tell you 
what newspaper that man works 
We like for each of our newspapers t 
be distinctive. We would not care to 


have ou 


prefer each ne wspape! 
he explained 


story written by al 


stories all written the same 
Califor 


sounds the same as a story 


as you do, so that a story in a 
nla papel 
in one of your Texas papers . 
Actually, training at the 

under the direction of Professo1 
K. Baschwitz has attracted 
tention. But as an American 
I ke pt searcl 


wide at 
teache 
a tucked 
might 
undergraduates pecking out the “5 
W’s and the H,” together 


student paper 


ee as a teacher of journalism 
and a former newspaper worker I 


brief 


in Vain fo! 


away find 


ling 
typing lab where I 


putting 


interested in the 
activity 


was accounts 


of criminal that appeared in 


papers I examined. There were prac 
no direct 


tically no details, pictures, 


and, most surprising to me, initials 


but no names 
I asked 


to learn 


newsmen about this, only 


that Dutch 
mutual agreement more than by law 


newspapers, by 


refrain from printing names of men 
tried. Nothing ap 
pears in the papers but a simple, 
“Mr. G. K. 

At the trial, too, the judge 


solute control over 


arrested or being 
of Amsterdam, etc.’ 

has ab 
whether reporters 
shall be allowed in the courtroom. If 
the trial 


involves sex, morals, or 


anything else not deemed by the 
judge good for the ears of the public 
the press is automatically barred, and 
nothing about the case may be re- 
ported except for the final sentencing, 
that 


so-and-so has been given a prison sen 


when the papers simply report 
tence on a morals charge 

A January, 1954, International 
Institute Dutch 
newsman told of a case in which the 
1 


lightened the sentence on a con 


Press article by a 
court 
victed 
had 


court's 


person because a newspaper 
The 


man 


earlier printed his name 
that the 


punished in 


reasoning Was 


had already been part 


by the unfavorabk publicity 


IKE court 


are not customarily open to report 


records police records 
ers, and in many cities the police chief 
holds a daily or weekly press con 
ference at which time he tells the re 
porters what has happened and what 
may be printed 

Of course a newspaper is free to 
In one Dutch 
newspapers be 
police withheld 
information on a local burglary. Re 
thei: 
printing information on clues police 
had found. In anger, the police chief 
barred reporters of the two offending 
from his station for the next 
months. So far as I 


there 


investigate on its own 
town last 


two 


yeal 
came unhappy afte 
porters dug up 


own stories, 


papers 
three could de 


termine, was no protest from 
the papers. 

“Professional secrecy in journalism 
has never been recognized 
Netherlands’ The 
journalists have never pressed for it, 
but they have pressed for the recogni 
right to 


questions, i.e., the 


up to now 


in the legislation 


tion of a refuse to answer 
not the 
duty to say nothing.” So wrote D1 
Maarten Schneider in his short his 


tory, “The Netherlands Press Today 


This right to refuse to divulge sour« 


right and 


es of information has long been a 


strength of the American 
Yet, not 


porter spent six months in jail for 


newsman 
too long ago one Dutch re 
refusing to divulge his source of in 
formation on a story. 

Juvenile crimes are seldom report 
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ed in the Dutch 
mentioned 


ith 


press 


Suicides 
Scandal, even w 


nevel 
onnected w politics of! gov 
ment, rarely finds its way into 
newspapel columns 


Dutch students frequently asked 


about the amount of crime and s« 


dal-In-government n An 
papers. These are typical qu 


“Are there gangsters 
Do 


stories l 
an 


tions in eV 
city gangsters 


rule 


are 
hen 


ern 


most 


me 
“an 
1e1 
1eS 


ery 


American 


cities? Why do you have so much dis 


honesty 
I trie 
Americans 


othe: 


In 


| 
a 


your government?” 


to explain that I 


as 


were just 
pe opl It wi 


papers printed more « 


perhi “After 


moral 
that « 
yf our mistak 


I 


is 


just 


ips all,” said, “y 


nust occasionally have incorrect hap 


in some government depa 
“On, me 
I asked editor 
reel he explained 
ment of the g 


». Never ” 


an 


they assured 
this. 
“that the 


vernment c 


about 


depar 
mcerne 
should correct its own mistakes. If 


doesn't, then there is time to publish 


information about it.’ 
Though some 


to 


of these customs seer 


Netherlanders have ha 


us 


long time to build their conception 


freedom of 


pome 


the press 
press 
the 
Ce: 


irgely 


historians credit 
as 

| tainly 
due lk to the decentralized gov 
the early Dutch republic 
the re to 
before it 


ernment ol 
existed some degree 
was recognized in other 
count 


intries ol Europe 


CO" 


[ of this long history has devel 
oped the of 


view 
Dutch newsmen Since 1906 
publishers of 


f daily papers have been 
strong 


onservative 
today 


joined 

lled 

1945 
This 


aspects 


in a association now 


ca “The Netherlands Daily Press, 
group 
of 


has long assumed 
self-regulatory board. 


and many of the seeming restrictions 


the 


mentioned here are imposed not by 
the government but the 
themselves. One 
the association 
publication 


by papers 
unusual feature of 
is that it 


committee 


maintains 
which hears 
complaints brought by private citizens 
against unfai 


This 


a 


treatment 
might 
about 


in any 
include 
sto} the citizen 
h national 
which the citizen objected 
Like 


nave 


news 
papel 


ota 


the 


treatment 
\ 


or even 


to 


andling of a story 


their bosses, Dutch journalists 


a strong and 


effective union, 
though it is split into three sections 
Catholic, Protestant and non-sectarian 
like so many organized groups with 


in Holland. About 95 per cent of work 
ing daily journalists belong to one of 
these three organizations. 


and 
considerable 


cooperation 


there 


among 
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Hol 
birthplace of the news 
liberty of the press, 


thought 


as 
ul 
es, 


ou 


rt 


me 


“We 


t 
“d 
it 


rn 


d 


long 


yoy 
100) 


> 
= 
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Pictured above are a group of Dutch newspapers including the Nieuwe Rot- 
terdamse Courant, University of Missouri award winner, and Het Parool, 
begun as a wartime underground paper, Its estimated circulation is 200,000. 


them with resulting 


improvements in 
wages and working regulations. 

A Dutch businessman who had re 
cently returned to Holland after liv 
ing for several in New York 
City complained to me that he found 
Dutch newspapers somewhat dull to 
read after 
the dailies 


years 


becoming to 


of that Stories that 
some of our more sensational papers 


might plaster in red on the front page 


are hardly mentioned in the Nether 
lands dailies. 


accustomed 
city 


One reason often advanced for the 
lack of in Dutch pa 
pers is that they have a stable read 
ing public. A relatively small number 
of papers are sold as single copies, 
and there are no shouting newsboys. 

As a second reason Dr 


sensationalism 


sas 


Schneider 


notes that “Dutch papers were and 
primarily papers of opinion. 
Subscribers naturally take the 
paper which backs their religion and 
party and, particularly in smaller 
towns, most citizens would not con 
sider glancing at an opposing paper. 
(In previous years, though relaxing 
now, this same feeling extended even 
to other business relations.) 

Of the 111 in the Nether 
lands, 37.7 per cent are Roman Cath 
olic, 19.75 per cent are Liberal, 11.3 
per cent are Protestant, 6.6 per cent 
are Socialist, and 0.9 per cent are 
Communist. The remainder are inde 
pendent. 


are 


dailies 


Unfortunately accurate circulation 
figures are not available for all pa 
pers, and it is impossible to give a 


yur oe™ : 


“ou ue 


JOON PFs 


yuo 


™ WoWlo >; 


tm 


A 


wy yore wes 
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comparison of these pa 
pers according to subscribers. In gen 
eral it might be said that the Social 
ist and independent papers have the 


percentage 


largest circulations. 

There are nine so-called “national” 
dailies in the country. Largest of 
these in total circulation is Het Vrije 
Volk (The Free People), official pa 
per of the Labor or Socialist party 
Stock 
by private stockholders (mostly mem 
bers of the party) and by the party 
itself, which exercises control. From 
its main in Amsterdam direc- 
tors of the paper oversee the printing 
of forty different editions from four 
printing centers that blanket the 
country. Its combined circulation is 
approximately 300,000. 

Probably 


circulation 


in this paper is owned jointly 


offices 


the largest single edition 
however, might be 
Het Parool (The Watch 
Originally an underground 
during the war, this 
daily is now one of the leaders of the 
Independent Socialist group. Circula- 
tion of this newspaper in Amsterdam 
200,000 

Holland also has a number 


claimed by 
word) 


paper begun 


is estimated at 
of na 
tional weeklies which claim large fol 
which maintain a high 


lowings and 


standard 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates Situations Wanted .08 per word 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number. Tue Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





HELP WANTED 


SCIENCE WRITERS 
cs, Physics, Mechanical 


yn openings for Glenn L. Mar- 

tractor for the earth satellite 

te Professional Employment, Mar- 
3, Md 


CORRESPONDENT WANTED 
a weekly news letter covering 
he confectionery and ice cream 
. ir he greater Boston territory 
Need not necessarily be associated with these 
fields. Write Confectionery-Ice Cream World 
99 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 


age 28-35, for north- 

Give full details, 
health, et cetera, with 
sample f litorials. Box 1122, Tue Quit 


writer 
ern New ( 


daily 


experience d ion 


NEWSMEN—Light or medium 
$65.90. By appointment or résumé only. Bill 
McKee, BIRCH PERSONNEL, 59 E. Madison 
Chicago, I CE 6-5670 


experience 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Send for our 
free brochure which tells how we can promote 
and distribute your book. Ask for booklet QL 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31, New York 


As might be expected, most Dutch 
dailies are conservative in makeup, 
when compared with many of their 
American and English cousins. Yet I 
feel that they would rank high in any 
makeup and typographical contest. 

A great deal of sports news is car 
ried, but American would 
search most papers in vain for the 
weddings, engagements, bridge clubs 
and reams of society that we 
provide. Women’s pages in 
papers confine themselves to recipes 
and households hints. Only a 
comics are carried 

Foreign news is popular in Dutch 
newspapers, and front page stories 
from America, in some of the issues 
I studied, outnumbered even 
stories originating in Holland 

Looking only at differences may 
sometimes tend to make the reader 
feel that the press being examined is 
under too many restrictions. Certain 
ly I would be the first to 
barrassment if anyone concluded 
from this article that the Dutch press 
was not a free press. It must be 
borne in mind that many of the seem 


women 


news 
most 


few 


those 


feel em 


ing restrictions are regulations Dutch 
newsmen have imposed on themselves 
in guarding both the privacy of the 
citizen and their theory of the respon 
sibility 
try. 


of press to citizen and coun 


N some ways, Dutch newspapers 

seem freer to debate political issues 
than American papers. Following the 
war period, the Dutch nation, living 
up to its tradition of level-headedness, 
refused to be swept by hysteria which 
occurred in some countries. Dutch ed 
itors remained thoughtful and calm. 
and through the years have picked 
out good and weak points in the con 
tinuing disagreements 
United States and he: 
tagonists. 

I left Holland with a vast admira- 
tion for the friendliness of its people 
appreciation of the courage 
and hard work by which they have 
built their tiny slice of Europe into a 
modern, progressive nation. Through 
an exchange of Dutch and American 
views I feel we both 


between the 
allies and an 


and an 


have much to 


learn. 





Write the Way You Talk 


And People May Read It 


(Continued from page 11) 


3. Put only one idea in each sen 
tence; don’t jampack them. This will 
naturally lead to shorter sentences. 
From words is 
a good average sentence length, but 
vary the length. Some short sentences 
will offset the long ones. Split up com 
pound sentences usually, but don’t go 
overboard on starting sentences with 
“and” or “but.” 

4. Usually start with a 
name only if he is well known 
Otherwise identify him by a general 
term in the first sentence and put his 
name in the next 
agraph. 

5. Cut out deadwood. “Whether or 
not” can usually be trimmed to plain 
“whether” or possibly “if.” “The ma 
jority of” “most” except 


seventeen to twenty 


person’s 


sentence or par 


should be 
in election stories. 

6. Use Don’t confuse 
your reader by jumping from one 
place or 


transitions. 


topic to another without a 
bridge. Time-worn “meanwhile” 
should be used only as a last resort. 
Block paragraphs with summary sen- 
tences at the beginning make for easy 
reading 

7. Fleck in description, especially in 


features. Follow Carl Sandburg’s ad 
“Think 
an adjective.” 
make each one count 


vice: twice before you use 
Use few adjectives and 
Description by 
and anecdotes is much 
better than by adjectives 

8. Put time 
“last night”) in their natural place 
Make it “The city council voted last 
night too “The city 
council last night , 

9. Back into few 
Usually come right out and say what 
you want to: subject-verb-object. 

10. Try to find a fresh way to tell 
your stories. Look for something that 
makes your story different from every 
other. Don’t hang on to bromides and 
cliches such as “violence flared” and 
“stormy session.” 


action verbs 


adverbs (“today” and 


instead of 
voted to 


very sentences. 


11. Explain or define every term 
the average reader won’t understand 
Don’t “write down” to your readers; 
write to them. 

It’s much harder to write simply 
because you have to know 
you’re writing about. Good 
writing is just as hard as tightrope 
walking. If you step off on 
side, you'll fall. 


what 
news 


either 
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It's Time TV Develops 
News to Fit Its Maturity 


(Continued from page 8) 


But if we 
hear of a pickle dropping in a barrel, 
“Not for us 


for want of a better term 


we should firmly say 
that’s not television.” 

I don’t profess to know the com 
but I 
start 
least, we 


plete answer to our dilemma 

the above as at least a 
right direction. At 
lifting 
rut of routine and will start thinking 
big and doing big, instead of fritter 
the incon 


submit 
in the 


will be ourselves out of the 


ing away our facilities on 
sequential 

In addition to ruts, there are some 
bad habits and some booby traps we 
fallen 
into, One of these is the deadly ten- 


television news editors have 


dency to stereotyping—not only on 
the local level, but in Washington and 
Here in 
Adlai 


ilar candidate is 


elsewhere Chicago, for in 


stance, if Stevenson or a sim 
giving a statement 
for TV 
and. hear the 
on all four TV stations 


the locals and the syndicate reels all 


or being interviewed 


reel 


news 
you'll see same 
thing because 
set up their cameras jaw to jaw. 

One cameraman acts as spokesman 
and all take the thing. 
that is the simplest and the 
quickest way to get a statement from 
But on the 
different 
covering a 


reels same 


True, 


a newsworthy 
other hand, it’s not 


from the 


person. 
much 
wire services 
story by official handout. There is no 
actual digging or 
effort to get 


newsworthy 


any enterprising 
from this 


different 


something 
person that is 
or exclusive 

Every night you'll see and hear the 
same Washington officials, saying the 
same thing in front of the same old 
Senate Office Building. 
say the same thing for every 
NBC, CBS, ABC, INS, 
Movietone, I’m getting a little weary 
of this with 
petitors in set-ups. Let’s leave some 


Pentagon or 
They 
body and 


cozy co-operation com 
thing to be achieved by some rough 
and tumble competition. When things 
get too automatic and too pat, they 
start to get dull and stereotyped. 

3ut with 
worse evil: What happens next 
that we 
many of 
called “newsworthy” people to publi 
cize their views, and what they want 
to say. Many of them will not give 
answers to questions we should have 
a legitimate right to ask. And many 
of them will not indicate in advance 
the nature of what they wish to say. 


We and 


stereotyping comes a far 
and 
is happening are 
used by 


now 1S 


being these so 


are not being reporters 
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fide when we 
running with our camera crews every 
time a potential news source whistles 
at us. He says he’s calling a news 
conference for the TV newsreels. 
Nine times out of ten, he'll say pre- 
cisely what he wants to say and that’s 
the end of it. No questions are per 
mitted, and there’s no other comment. 
We say, “Thank you, sir,” and then 
hustle off to make like mimeographs 
for this gentleman who has found a 
wonderfully cheap way to spread his 
face and views across the nation. 

Yet we continue to be suckers for 
this routine—we don’t dare pass up 
the guy sometimes because then the 
opposition has the beat on you. If 
we'd only stop and consider--since 
when is a handout a beat? It may be 
on your film, it may be your special 
events man holding the microphone 
and asking the prescribed question. 
But the subject is still giving his pre 
determined answer, and I say it’s a 
handout and not the kind of journal 
ism we should be doing. 


bona newsmen come 


E should remember that a good 
newspaper reporter never got 
that way by making his stories from 
handouts and from sitting with the 
crowd in a press conference. He 
learned to develop his own relation 
ships with men who make the news. 
And he did some independent digging 
and research. That routine goes for us 
or it should much as it 
does for the newspaper reporter. 

Let’s stop waiting for the subject 
to call a pooled conference. Get to him 
first, and make your story yourself. 
And in the course of this new ap 
proach, we'll have to develop enough 
guts to dismantle our cameras and 
walk out of a handout press confer 
ence without making a foot of film, if 
there is to be no give with the take. 

This is no simple problem for us 
to solve—this one-way street in news 
conferences—or news monologues, as 
I prefer to call them. But we cannot 
deny that this booby trap we have let 
ourselves in for is of our own devis 
ing. In our formative years of tele- 
vision reporting, we would come pil- 
ing into a man’s home or office, with 
an intimidating array of cables, cam- 
eras, lights, microphones and cigar- 
chewing cameramen. 

We made general nuisances of our- 
selves and made things miserable for 
our subject. Well, our subject learned 
fast, and as a result, he got the upper 


just as 


15 


hand on us, because he laid down 
some ground rules—his ground rules— 
that we had to observe before we cov 
ered him again. He’s been calling the 
shots ever since—including this pool 
pick-up business, and the no-questions 
conference. Now it’s up to us to fig 
ure out how to get control of the sit 
uation again. 

We've made big strides in the light 
department with the advent of fast 
film. We don’t have to heat the sub 
ject to the boiling point or blow his 
main fuses. Nine times out of ten, 
we can film him in natural light now. 
And by now, our cameramen should 
know how to pre-set their lenses, and 
rack over their turrets while rolling 
so we can avoid the exasperating 
starts and stops to achieve variety in 
framing and field. But perhaps most 
important—there should be some im 
provement in our attitude of ap 
proaching our subjects. 

For too long, we've had the hat-in 
hand approach, Let’s stop placing oun 
selves in the position of letting our 
subject think he is doing us a favor 
Let him know we are the ones per 
forming a service, and if anyone is 
inconvenienced—it’s the television re 
porter, not the subject. The attitude 
of both should be greatly improved. 





1956 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu 
ture of your business 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on major new 
development regarding Prices, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, 
Trends, 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y QM-2 


every 
Taxes, 


Financing, Production 


Commodities, Securities, Mar 














The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ISTORIANS have wondered fo: 
whether the 
the times or the 
Some 


makes 
make 


published 


years man 
times 
the man recently 


biographies of some of America’s 
greats raise the old con 


But 


journalism, 


journalistic 
troversy of the hero in history 
American 


books 


in terms of 


these recent indicate 


that it’s the 


seem to 
man that makes the times 
and particularly the newspaper great 

One of the interesting 
better done biographies is Ernest 
Sharpe’s “G. B. Dealey of the Dallas 
News” (Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, $5.00). Sharpe had the com 
plete cooperation of the Dealey fam 
ily and the News’ 
this excellent 
one of the 


most and 


management in 
writing biography of 


greatest names in South 
western American journalism 

In this 304-page book, Sharpe re 
counts the long journalistic history of 
He began 
1874 with 
News and seventy-two 
1936, 
was publisher and principal owner of 
the Dallas Morning News. He helped 
found the News in 1885. 

The period that this book 
rs the real growth of Texas 


George Bannerman Dealey 
his journalistic career in 
the Galveston 
years later, 


when he died in 


covers 
also cove 
Since the paper was a major influence 
in a this is basically a 
lively and vital story of the growth 
of America. The role of this 
paper in this area 
and it 


lusty state 
news 
important 
how 
America. 

either bigge1 
native to the 


was 


great shows really im 


portant the press is in 

Since everything is 
and better in Texas o1 
the News began publishing the 


’ This in itself is an 


state, 
“Texas Almanac 
interesting story 

One cannot help but catch the spirit 
great in this book. 
There is clear evidence that the right 
editor and publisher can really make 


of a journalistic 


a paper great and contribute greatly 
to the growth of his community and 
state. 

Another book covering most of this 
and the last part of the 
nineteenth is a recent biography 


called “William Randolph Hearst: A 


century 





Book Manuscripts Considered 


who offers 
higher royalty 
distribution, and beautifully de- 


by cooperative publisher 

authors early publication 

national 

signed books All subjects welcomed 

Write, or send your MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten. Mr. Bristol 489 Fifth Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 











New Appraisal” (Hastings House, 
New York, $5.00) by John K. Wink 
ler. The autho: 
raphies of a number of great Ame! 
icans including an book 
“Hearst: An American Phenomenon.’ 
Hearst 
involved in so many fields, and played 


has written biog 


earlier 


was so controversial, was 
such a role in American politics, that 
even a biography published at this 
time, with access to family papers, 
does not give a final appraisal 
Winkler’s book is an excellent bi 
ographic job. It 


covers Hearst's role 


both in American journalism and 
American life in general in an expert 
way. The book is enhanced by many 
reproductions of Hearst front pages 
and other journalistic features 


This is a 


account of a 


readable and rewarding 


noted American 
paperman which 
evidence that it is the personal dy 


namism of the individual that makes 


news 


seems to give new 


his role in history 
But it is not only the 
names are widely known to the gen 


men whose 
eral public who make interesting jour 
nalistic history 
book compiled and edited by James D 
Callahan called “Jayhawk Editor” 
(published by the Sterling Press, Los 
Angeles, California), is a biography of 
A. Q. Miller Sr., publisher of the 
3elleville (Kansas) The 
with Miller’s has 
won many journalistic awards. “Jay 
hawk Editor” shows the importance 
of an alert individual in his own com 


For example, a new 


Telescope 


paper, editorials, 


small town, and in his 
native state. The wit and good sense 
of this Kansas editor are reflected 


throughout the 256 pages. 


munity, a 


OOD background reading on cur 
rent affairs is Marquis Childs’ 
“The Ragged Edge: The Diary of a 
Crisis” (Doubleday and Co., Inc., Gar 
den City, New York. $3.50). The 
well-known Washington columnist 
and author of a number of books has 
written an informal but highly il 
luminating report covering February 
to August, 1954. This 25l-page in 
formal diary reports on a tour of 
Europe as Childs watched the plan 
for a European defense community 
totter. But he does not stay on this 
alone. He makes many in 
formal comments about leading for 
eign and American leaders 
A real contribution to the historical 
writing on American journalism is a 
mammoth (813 pages) study called 
“The North Reports the Civil War” 
(University of Pittsburgh Press, 
$6.00) by J. Cutler Andrews, chair 
man of the history department at 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Dr 
Andrews is the author of a _ book 
on the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
This book that 
respondents have always had a tough 
time. It deal with the activities of re 
the Civil War for 


Northern newspapers. It is based not 


subject 


shows war cor 


porters covering 


only on the stories published by these 
authors but their and 
diaries. It is interesting for any jour 


also letters 
nalist who is concerned with war cov 
erage and it is an excellent way to 
review the Civil War—from the 
Northern point of view. 

This book is highly recommended 
for the serious student of journalism. 


Who Says Newshens Can't Cook 


OMEBODY must have 
telling 
that they didn’t know how 


because a 


been 
newspaperwomen 
to cook 
launched 
recently to prove that they can. 

The result is a 175 page book of 
recipes and anecdotes about food pre 


caught 


campaign was 


pared by Washington newsgals and 
published under the title “Who Says 
We Can’t Cook!” (Women’s National 
Press Club, National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C., $2.15 postpaid). 
Proceeds from book sales will go to 
a fund to establish a Women’s Na 
tional Press Club building 

This would seem to indicate 
the Washington newsgirls 
believe that a recently launched cam 
paign to get them membership in the 
National Press Club, which owns the 
producing National 
Press Building, is doomed to failure. 


that 
seem to 


large income 


“Who Says We Can't Cook!” is 
edited by Josephine Ripley of the 
Washington Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor. She has brought to- 
gether a wonderful collection of rec 
ipes. Most are by newsgals but many 
are by famous people like J. Edgar 
Hoover, Grandma Moses, Sam Ray- 
burn, Mrs. Richard Nixon and others. 

No expert at the stove but one of 
the world’s greatest theoretical cooks, 
this reviewer highly recommends this 
cookbook because it not only gives 
recipes which are fancy and appear 
tasty, but it includes a little back- 
ground for the recipe. 

This unique cookbook, which in- 
cludes chapters on regional dishes 
under the title “Regional Wire” and 
some superb foreign dishes under the 
title “Foreign Assignment,” is a bar 
gain in recipes and gay reading. 
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Who Says Trucks Aren't Regulated ‘? 


What you hear or read might lead you 


to believe that the railroads are the 
only regulated transport — that other 
forms of transportation operate high, 
wide and handsome while the railroads 
are handcuffed by regulation. 
Nothing is further from the truth! 
All forms of public transportation 
are regulated——either by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, other regula- 
tory bodies, or both. As for trucks—in 
addition to federal regulations on 
operating authority, rights of way, 


safety features, etc., they come in for 


strict state limitations on size and 
weight, pay numerous licenses and 
registration fees. 

Such regulation is designed primar- 
ily to protect you—in the price you 
pay for everything you eat, wear or use 

in the availability to you of the kind 
of transportation service you need — 
when and where you need it. 

In this free country nobody really 
likes regulation—especially those regu- 
lated. But present national transporta- 
tion regulation is fair. impartial and 
effective. Only the railroads want it 
changed. Why? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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A picture of a man who owns the Electric Companies 


Year-old Alexander Maier of Dayton, Ohio, is one of the 


newest of the 94 million owners of America’s independ- 


ent electric light and power companies. 


\lexander’s father has bought his son seven shares 
of stock in the 


first-year birthday present. This makes young Alexander 


Dayton Power and Light Company as a 


one of about 4 million direct owners who hold securities 
of the electric companies. 


Alexander’s grandfather just opened a savings ac- 
count in the youngster’s name. This makes him one of 
more than 90 million Americans who are indirect owners 
through their bank savings, insurance premiums or 


pension funds. Banks, insurance companies and pension 
fund trustees put much of this money to work in the 


securities of independent electric companies. 


Some people would have the federal government 
take over all of the power companies. But isn’t there 
a real danger in a single federal power monopoly — 
rather than in 400 independent electric light and power 
companies owned by more than 94 million people? 

We believe that you'll feel this question is impor- 
tant to you — and deserves your serious thought. That’s 
why this message is brought to you by America’s In- 
dependent Electric Light and Power Companies”. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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(r.) weleomed 
Smith (1.) at 
Airport Jan. 11 dur- 
ing a stop-over on the Smiths’ trip 
from New York to the Philippines. Mrs. 
Smith, daughter Marion and niece Sallie 
Ann Powers look on. 


Mason R. Smith to Act 
As Press Consultant in 
Philippine Islands 


Mason Rossiter Smith, national pres 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi and editor 
and publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Tribune Press, left Jan. 11 for the Phil 
ippine Islands where he will serve for 
three months as a consultant to the 
provincial 

As a specialist in 


Victor E. Bluedorn 
President Mason R. 
Chicago’s Midway 


press 
country newspaper 
management, Smith's trip was arranged 
through the State Department’s Inter 
national Education Exchange Service. 
Mrs. Smith, daughter Marion and niece 
Sallie Ann Powers, the latter of Water 
town, N. Y., accompanied the SDX pres 
ident, and a furnished apartment has 
been taken in Manila for their use. 
Enroute to the Philippines, 


they 
stopped in Hawaii for a week. They also 


planned another week's stopover in 
Japan, with three days in Hong Kong. 

Plans call for their leaving the Phil 
ippines on April 28, taking the long 
way home through Thailand, India, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
Turkey and Greece. The final stop of 
their journey will be Madrid and Lisbon, 
before arriving in Boston and Syracuse 
June 14 

Smith is-planning a series of syndicated 
articles on his journeys, beginning about 
Feb. 1. A previous series of weekly 
newspaper articles last year concerned 
a two and a half months’ summer auto 
trip through western Europe when he 
was accompanied by Mrs. Smith and 
their four children. 
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Mason Rossiter Smith, national president of Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journal- 
istic Fraternity and editor and publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.) Tribune Press, 
has announced the list of national committee appointments to carry on major ac 


tivities of the Fraternity during 1956. 


Nineteen committees were named, including Advancement of Freedom of Informa 
tion, Ethics and News Objectivity, Fellows Nominating, 50th Anniversary, Historian, 
Historic Sites Ceremony, Historic Sites in Journalism, Honor Awards, Journalistic 
Research, National Convention Arrangements, Professional Chapter Program, Public 


Relations, Revision of Undergraduate 


Journalism 


Competition Rules, SDX Dis 


tinguished Service Awards Ceremony, State Chairmen, Undergraduate Chapter Pro 


gram, Undergraduate Representatives to 
Press Fellowship and Ways and Means. 

Personnel of the committees and as- 
signments follow: 

Advancement of Freedom of Informa- 
tion—V. M. Newton Jr., managing ed- 
itor, Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune, 
chairman; David W. Hewe, publisher, 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press; J. Alex 
Zehner, assistant managing editor, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph; Charles Day, 
news director, Station WGAR, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Alvin E. Austin, head, Department 
of Journalism, University of North Da 
kota, Grand Forks; James K. Toler, 
Commercial Appeal Bureau, Jackson, 
Miss.; Ed Ray, executive editor, San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express; Robert S. Gray, 
film news director, Station KPRC-TV, 
Houston, Tex.; James Brooks, public 
relations manager, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Theron C. Liddle, man 
aging editor, Desert News & Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Telegram; Bert Struby, ed- 
itor, Macon (Ga.) News & Telegraph; 
Clark Mollenhoff, Washington Bureau, 
Des Moines (Ila.) Register & Tribune, 
Washington, D. C., and Theodore 
F. Koop, director, Washington News and 
Public Affairs, CBS, Washington, D. C 

The committee is instructed to take an 
active, aggressive leadership in the cause 
of press freedom and to eliminate press 
barriers wherever it can. It strives to 
make the public conscious of its stake 
in its right to know and co-operates with 
all existing groups working for advance 
ment of freedom of information. It re- 
ceives reports from any of the Frater- 
nity’s 23,000 members, 105 chapters, or 
the general public on situations involv 
ing stricture of information and takes 
immediate action in behalf of freedom of 
information. 

Ethics and News Objectivity—Norman 
Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville (Ky.) 
Times, chairman; William P. Steven, 
executive editor, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star & Tribune; Irving Dilliard, editor, 
Editorial Page, St. Louis (Mo.) Post 
Dispatch; Fred Stein, editor, Bingham 
ton (N. Y.) Press; Milburn P. Akers, 
executive editor, Chicago (Ill.) Sun- 
Times; John McClelland, editor, Long- 
view (Wash.) Daily News; Frank Clough, 
editorial director, Speidel Newspapers, 
Inc., Palo Alto, Calif.; Arville Schala- 
ben, assistant managing editor, Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Journal, and Edward 


the Executive Council, United Nations 





W. Scripps, editorial staff, San Francisco 
(Calif.) News. , 

Recognizing that ethics and objectivity 
in the handling of news are under con 
stant scrutiny, productive of frequent 
criticism by the public, the standing 
Sigma Delta Chi committee is, at pres 
ent, investigating the feasibility of a 
study to assess the degree of objectivity 
on the part of the American press dur 
ing political campaigns. In addition, the 
committee will pursue one of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s primary objectives to fos 
ter higher ethical standards in journal 
ism and will draft a new Fraternity 
Code of Ethics. 

Fellows Neminating——Alden C. Waite, 
president, Souther» California Associated 
Newspapers, Los Angeles, Calif., chair 
man; Robert U. 3ro -. editor ard pres- 
ident, Edito York, 
N. Y., and ilulis, vice president, 
Knight N papers, Detroit, Mich. 

Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are men 
chosen by the Fraternity Convention in 
recognition of their achievements in jour 
nalism. 

Fiftieth Anniversary—Prof. Charles 
C. Clayton, Department of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
chairman; Alvin E. Austin, head, De 
partment of Journalism, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; William 
Kostka Sr., Kostka Associates, Denver, 
Colo.; George Brandenburg, mid-west ed- 
itor, Editor & Publisher, Chicago, IIL; 
James Stuart, editor, Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star; John McClelland, editor, Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News; Odom Fanning, 
manager, Information Services, Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Lawrence C. Salter, secretary, Playtex 
Park Research Institute, New York, 
N. Y., and George F. Pierrot, director, 
World Adventure Series, Detroit, Mich. 

The committee is making a survey of 
possible activities to include in the 
Golden Jubilee Anniversary in 1959. 

Historic Sites Ceremony—Robert White 
II, editor, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, chair- 
man; Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher, 
Broadcasting-T elecasting, Washington, 
D. C.; George Brandenburg, mid-west 
editor, Editor & Publisher, Chicago, II: 
Prof. Charles C. Clayton, Department of 
Journalism, Southern Illinois University, 


site, yew 
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Carbondale; John Colt, managing editor, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star; Larry Graeb 
ner, chief photographer, Columbia (Mo.) 
Tribune; Al Dopking, correspondent, As 
sociated Press, St. Louis, Mo.; Richard 
Amberg, publisher, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe Democrat; Irving Dilliard, editor, 
Editorial Page, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dis 
patch; Chester Krause, editor, Jefferson 
City (Mo.) Post Tribune; Joe M. Roberts, 
publisher, DeKalb County Herald, Mays 
ville, Mo.; Prof. Frank Rucker, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; David Warren, editor and 
publisher, Panhandle (Tex.) Herald, and 
John Doohan, reporter, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star 

Arrangements for the marking of the 
1956 Historic Site in Journalism, com 
memorating Walter Williams and the 
first formal school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri, are being made 
by the above committee. The ceremony 
will be held in conjunction with the an 
nual May Journalism Week in Columbia 

Historic Sites in Journalism—George 
W. Wolpert, public relations counsel, Mil 
waukee, Wis., Chairman; Neal Van Sooy, 
publisher, Carson City (Nev.) Appeal 
Millard E. Krebs, telegraph editor, York 
(Pa.) Dispatch; William Drips, agricul 
tural consultant, Station KOIN-TV, Port 
land, Ore.; Pete Gilpin, assistant mag 
azine editor, Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
Forrest Seymour, associate editor, Wor 
chester (Mass.) Gazette, and Ralph Mc 
Gill, editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 

Members of the Historic Sites Commit 
tee seek to designate each year a site 
having important significance in the his 
tory of journalism and suitable for mark 
ing 


Honor Awards—Alvin E. Austin, head, 


(Continued to page 21) 


James A. Stuart (c.), editor of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, was elected 
president of an Indianapolis group of 
SDX members, organized to petition for 
a Professional chapter. Also elected at 
the Dec. 14 meeting were Peter Mac 
Donald (1.), Indiana bureau chief of 
Associated Press, secretary, and James 
A. Buck (r.), promotion and merchan- 
dising director of WISH, vice president. 
Not pictured is Andy Olofson, Indian- 
apolis Times sports writer, treasurer. 
Mayor-Elect Phillip L. Bayt and City 
Controller-Designate Charles H. Bos- 
well, speakers at the luncheon session, 
promised the group full support when 
Indianapolis plays host to the Frater- 
nity’s 50th Anniversary Convention in 
1959. Stuart is a past national pres- 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi. 


‘xpansion Plus 


Ellis Easterly (c.) president of the 
newly installed University of Kentucky 
Undergraduate Chapter, shows the chap- 
ter’s charter to Wright Bryan (1.). ed- 
itor of the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer, and Victor E. Bluedorn, exee- 
utive director of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Installations Dec. 11 and Jan. 5 added 
a Professional chapter and an Under 
graduate chapter to Delta Chi’s 
roster 

The Nevada Professional Chapter was 
officially chartered during the December 
banquet ceremony at the Santa Fe Hotel 
teno, and the University of Kentucky 
Undergraduate Chapter received its 
charter in January at the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington 

Presentation of both charters was made 
by Victor E. Bluedorn, 
rector of the Fraternity 

Bluedorn, as speaker at the Nevada 
ceremony, asserted that the strength of 
Sigma Delta Chi lies in its Professional 
members in newsrooms throughout the 
world; the hope of the Fraternity is 
in its Undergraduates 

Additional remarks were made by 
Robert Cavagnaro, SDX vice president 
in charge of expansion and general exec 
utive of the Associated Press, San Fran 
cisco, Calif., and E. W. Scripps II, SDX 
executive councilor, editorial staff mem 
ber of the San Francisco (Calif.) News 
and charter member of the Nevada chap 
ter 

Officers of the new Professional chap 
ter are: John Sanford, editor of the 
Evening Gazette 


Sigma 


executive di 


teno 
, president; Robert Ben 
nyhoff, bureau manager, United Press, 
Reno, vice president; Robert Petrini, 
managing editor, Sparks (Nev.) Tribune, 
secretary, and Prof. Keiste Janulis, De 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Nevada, treasurer , 
Members of the University of Nevada 
Undergraduate Chapter conducted an 
initiation for three Professional mem 
bers preceding the charter presentation 
Seventeen University of Kentucky 
journalism students, who were members 
of the Henry Watterson Club 
at the University, were initiated as 
charter members of the University of 
Kentucky Undergraduate Chapter. — 
Wright Bryan, editor of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer, spoke at the in 
stallation dinner which was attended by 
60 persons, including members of the 
Louisville Professional Chapte1 
newspapermen from Kentucky, 
and Ohio. 
Bryan 
ment for 


Press 


and 
Indiana 
that a basic 
newspapermen is a 


stressed require 


love of 


Pictured at Nevada Professional Chap- 
ter’s installation are: Seated, Victor 
Bluedorn (1.) and John Sanford, pres- 
ident of the chapter, with charter; 
Standing, (1. to r.), Robert Petrini, see- 
retary; Keiste Janulis, treasurer; Joc 
Taylor, Austin; Neal Van Sooy, past 
national SDX president; Robert Cav- 
agnaro, SDX national vice president, 
and E. W. Scripps Il, SDX executive 
councilor. 


people and whatever interests them, and 
he noted that newspapers are adjusting 
to new habits of readers, which includes 
television, automobiles and suburban liv 
ing. “However,” he said, “the old basic 
ideals of the profession stili prevail.” 

‘Reporters must seek the real and bas 
ic and not the superficial facts and must 
have never-ending curiosity.” 

He labelled accuracy, 
honesty as “most 
nalist 

‘The 


those 


and 
jour 


fairness 
essential” to a 
newspaper is not honest unless 
who write and edit it make a 
never-failing effort to keep what they 
do above their own prejudices and de 
sires,’ Bryan asserted 

Norman Isaacs, managing editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, introduced the 
speaker, and Floyd Edwards, president 
of the Louisville Professional Chapte1 
and Associated Press bureau chief, pre 
sided at the dinner which was preceded 
by a reception given by the Lexington 
Herald-Leader Co. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Dr. M. M. White, dean of the Col 
lege of Arts and Sciences, on behalf 
of the University, and Dr. L. Neil Plum 
mer, director of the School of Journal 
ism, on behalf of the school. 

Officers of the new chapter are: Ellis 
Easterly, president; Ray Hornback, vice 
president; Tom Preston, secretary, and 
James Lee Crawford, treasurer. 

Formal installation of the University 
of Maryland Undergraduate Chapter was 
held Jan. 18. Wallace Werble, F-D-C Re 
ports, Washington, D. C. and president 
of the Washington, D. C. Professional 
Chapter, was in charge 

The third Undergraduate chapter at 
the University of Tennessee, approved 
by the 46th Anniversary Convention, 
will be installed in the near future 

Professional chapters approved last 
year by the Executive Council are 
Omaha, Neb. and Jackson, Miss. Plans 
for their installation have been delayed 
temporarily. 

In addition, the preliminary petition 
for an Undergraduate chapter at the 
University of Omaha has been approved 
by the Executive Council 
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(Continued fron page 20) 
Department of Journalism, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, chairman; 
John McClelland, editor, Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News, and Prof. Floyd 
Arpan, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

The Honor Awards Committee makes 
the annual selection of a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi who has performed the 
greatest service to the Fraternity during 
the past year or recent years and awards 
him the Wells Memorial Key 

Journalistic Research—Dean Wesley 
C. Clark, School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., chairman; 
Dean Norval Neil Luxon, School of Jour 
nalism, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; Frederick E. Merwin, di 
rector, School of Journalism, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Richard S. Fitzpatrick, chief, USA 
3ranch, Office of Research, United States 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 

This committee stimulates and awards 
research done about journalistic subjects 
in line with the objectives of the Fra 
ternity 

Professional Chapter Program—A. Pat 
Daniels, public service director, Alvin 
(Tex.) State Bank, chairman; George 
Erwin, assistant business editor, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal: Herburt W Maxson, di 
rector of public relations, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Earl K. Brigham, Lan 
sing, Mich.; Richard V. Wall, public 
information manager, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Harrisburg; 
Charles R. Day, news director, Station 
WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank Angelo, 
managing editor, Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press; Jack A. Murray, assistant man 
aging editor, Tampa (Fla.) Morning 
Tribune; Tony Slaughter, suburban ed 
itor, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram; 
Hugh Lytle, editorial writer, Honolulu 
(T. H.) Advertiser; William P. Ross, 
sports editor, Tupelo (Miss.) Journal; 
MacRoy Rasor, executive secretary, Tex 
as Legal Reserve Officials Association, 
Austin, Tex; Richard D. Kemplin, Ur 
bana, Ill.; William J. Oertel, executive 
secretary, Ohio Newspaper Association, 
Columbus; Ernie C. Deane, editor, Mexia 
(Tex.) Daily News; James Brooks Jr.., 
public relations manager, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Glenn Prosser, pub 
lisher, Estes Park (Colo.) Trail; Robert 
Tripp, news editor, Station WFAA, Dal 
las, Tex.; S. Roger Wolin, public rela 
tions director, Pan American World Air 
ways, Miami, Fla.; Lawrence C. Hunt, as 
sistant city editor, Peoria (Ill.) Journal 
Star: 

James McQueeny, Jim McQueeny As 
sociates, Kansas City, Mo.; William 
E. Best, Los Angeles Bureau chief, 
United Press, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ralph 
E. Frede, representative, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Jef 
ferson City, Mo.; Robert Bennyhoff, 
bureau manager, United Press, Reno, 
Nev.; Forrest W. Seymour, editor, Wor 
chester (Mass.) Telegram & Gazette; 
John Paulson, managing editor, Fargo 
(N. D.) Forum; John S. Walters, state 
editor, Gainesville (Fla.) Times-Union; 
Robert Krieghoff, program director, Sta 
tion WTOL, Toledo, Ohio; Walter Row- 
ley, Department of Journalism, Univer 
sity of Omaha, Omaha, Neb.; Richard 
T. Greer, editor, Post Dispatch Notebook, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Walter John Reid, Uni 
versity District Herald, Seattle, Wash.; 
Robert Voris, Waterloo (Ill.) Repub- 
lican; George W. Ford, news editor, 
Desert News & Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Tribune; Wilbur B. Cogshall, assistant 
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state 


managing editor, Louisville (Ky.) Cour 
ier-Journal; Walter G. Wegner, city ed 
itor, Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel; Lyell 
Bremser, News and Special Events di 
rector, Station KFAB, Omaha, Neb.; Neil 
Addington, Santa Fe (N. M.) New Mex 
ican; Sam C. Pace, public relations di 
rector, F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, 
N. Y.: A. E. Gilbert, manager, San 
Francisco Office, California Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Byron L. Lehm 
beck, Cherokee (Okla.) Messenger; 
Arthur Priaulx, public relations director, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore.; Coit E. Butler Jr., news 
director, Station KITE, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Larry Freeman, publisher, Nation 
al City News, San Diego, Calif.; Gilbert 
Zieman, head, Information & Education, 
State Game, Fish & Parks Department, 
Pierre, S. D.; Bart Richards, city editor, 
New Castle (Pa.) News; Radford Mob 
ley, Knight Newspapers, Washington, 
D. C., and Don Reid, publisher, Hunts 
ville (Tex.) Item. 

The Professional Chapter Program 
Committee has a three-fold purpose: To 
provide speakers for individual Profes 
sional chapters; to carry out the national 
objective through Professional chapter 
programs and meetings, and to assist the 
national organization in its services and 
programs. 

Public Relations—William Kostka, 
Kostka Associates, Denver, Colo., chair 
man; Carl Cleveland, manager of pub 
lic relations, Boeing Airplane Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Tony DeLorenzo, director 
of public relations, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.; John S. Rose, account 
executive, Mayer and O’Brien, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Carl E. Totten, manager, 
Publicity and Information, Shell Oil Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Don Hardy, editor, 
Canon City (Colo.) Daily Record; Earl 
Ewan, Public Relations, U. S. Steel, New 
York, N. Y., and Robert Smith, Public 
Relations, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 
Indianapolis. 

The committee will propose a public 
relations program for the Fraternity. 

Revision of Undergraduate Journalism 
Competition Rules—Prof. Dale R. Spen- 
cer, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, chairman; Alvin 
E. Austin, head, Department of Journal 
ism, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks; Prof. Floyd Arpan, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl.; Prof. Maynard Hicks, 
Journalism Sequence, Washington State 
College, Pullman, and Richard Hildwein, 
instructor, School of Journalism and 
Communications, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Need for revision of the present system 
of judging and awarding of Undergrad- 
uate newspaper honors (news, feature, 
sports and editorial writing classifica- 
tions) and a new judging system, pre- 
sented at the 1955 National Convention, 
will be studied by the above committee. 

Undergraduate Chapter Program— 
Prof. Oscar R. Abel, Department of 
Printing and Journalism, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, chairman; Rich- 
ard Hildwein, instructor, School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; Prof. Maynard Hicks, 
Journalism Sequence, Washington State 
College, Pullman; Dr. Quintus C. Wilson, 
head, Department of Journalism, Univer 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, and Prof. 
Donald Burchard, head, Department of 
Journalism, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 

The Undergraduate Chapter Program 
Committee has a three-fold purpose: To 
help Undergraduate chapters establish 


“Right to Know” was Carl Kesler’s 
theme at the 72nd Commerce and In- 
dustry luncheon of the Henry George 
School of Social Science, held Dee. 1 
at Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. Ken- 
neth E. Olson (1.), dean, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
who presented Kesler (c.), and Claude 
A. Walker, publisher of the Forest 
Park (Ill.) Review and president of the 
Chicago Professional Chapter, paused 
for further discussion of the: subject 


following the luncheon. Kesler, editor 
of The QUILL, is an editorial writer for 
the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News. 





revenue producing services and sound 
professional programs; to carry out 
through the Undergraduate chapters the 
national theme, and to assist the national 
organization in its services and programs. 

United Nations Press Fellowship—Rob- 
ert U. Brown, editor and president, Ed 
itor & Publisher, New York, N. Y., chair- 
man; Larry LeSueur, radio and television 
reporter, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N. Y.; Peter Kihss, New York 
(N. Y.) Times; Thomas J. Hamilton, New 
York (N. Y.) Times; Pierre J. Huss, In 
ternational News Service, New York, 
N. Y., and Max Harrelson, Associated 
Press, New York, N. Y. 

Following a suggestion presented by 
the Carnegie Endowment’s special proj 
ect staff on UN information which was 
set up to develop means of increasing 
and improving the flow of information 
and discussion about the United Nations 
through citizen organizations, the 1955 
National Convention authorized a com 
mittee to make the preparation for and 
negotiation of the application for founda 
tion support. When these funds are avail 
able, the committee is to select an exec- 
utive director and act as an executive 
committee, supervising the continuing 
administration of the project, in con- 
formity with the terms of the grant and 
the principles of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Ways and Means—Bernard Kilgore, 
president, Wall Street Journal, New 
York, N. Y., chairman; Sol Taishoff, ed- 
itor and publisher, Broadcasting-Telecast- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and Robert Cav- 
agnaro, general executive, Associated 
Press, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Ways and Means Committee car- 
ries on duties assigned to it by the 
Executive Council. 

Representatives to the Executive Coun- 
cil include the following Undergraduate 
members: Ellis Easterly, president, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Undergraduate 
Chapter, Lexington; Carroll Clark, pres- 
ident, University of California Under- 
graduate Chapter, Berkeley, and Adel- 
bert d’Entremont, president, Boston Uni- 
versity Undergraduate Chapter, Boston, 
Mass. 
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The State Chairman is a personal rep 
resentative of the Fraternity’s national 
president and serves the interest of the 
Fraternity membership in his particular 
state 

Chairmen appointed are: 

Alabama—Grover C. Hall Jr., 
Montgomery Advertiser. 

Arizona—Prof. Brewster Campbell, De 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Arizona, Tucson 

Arkansas—Charles R 
Rock 

California—Gray Creveling, promotion 
manager, San Francisco Examiner. 

Colorado—Jack M. Crandall, news ed 
itor, Denver Post. 

Connecticut—Samuel 
itor, Wall Street 
N. Y 

Delaware—Jennings B. Woodson Jr., 
Public Relations Department, Du Pont 
Co., Wilmington 

D. C.—Luther 
Bureau, New 
a ¢ 

Florida—Thomas F. Smith, director, 
Convention Bureau, Miami Beach 

Georgia—E. Marion Johnson, Delta Air 
Lines, Lithonia 

Idaho—David R. Bowers, managing ed 
itor, Idaho State Journal, Pocatello 

Illinois—James Brooks Jr., public rela 
tions manager, Ekco Products Co., Chica 
go 

In lian: 
Journalism 
ington 

lowa—J. Stuart Russell, farm 
Des Moines Register & Tribune. 

Kansas—T. Cruise Palmer, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star 

Kentucky—Edgar Easterly, Associated 
Press, Louisville 

Louisiana—Harold 


editor, 


Miller, Little 


Lesch, news ed 


Journal, New York, 


Huston, 
York Times, 


Washington 
Washington, 


Prof. Chris Savage, School of 
Indiana University, Bloom- 


editor, 


Rubin, Dixie Roto 
magazine, New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Maine—Bernard Esters, publisher, 
Houlton Pioneer Times 
Maryland—Alfred Crowell, 
partment of Journalism, 
Maryland, College Park 
Massachusetts L. P. 
sociated Press. Boston. 
Michigan—Walter Curtis, Public Rela 
tions Department, Ford Division, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn 
Minnesota—Jim Bormann, director, 
News and Public Affairs, Station WCCO, 
Minneapolis 
Mississinpi—Hodding 
and publisher, Delta 
Greenville 
Missouri Ken 
Ravtown News 
Montana—William 
Station KXLO, 
Nebraska 
lisher, Wilber 
Nevada 
Press, feno 
New Hampshire 
Morton, Hanover 
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Nola Murchison 


head, De 
University of 


Yale, chief, As 


Carter, editor 
Democrat-Times, 
Clayton, co-publisher, 
Kelly, 
Lewistown. 
Stuart J. Bohacek, 
Republican 


tobert Bennyhoff, 


president, 
pub 
United 


Herbert Charles 


Managing Editor 


Chapter activities, personals and other 


Fraternity news should be sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Members should 
be identified by listing their chapter 
and initiation or graduation date. 
February 
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New Jersey—Dudley B. Martin, direc 
tor of public relations, Institute of Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. Y 

New Mexico—Robert Gillespie, editor, 
Sandia LAB News, Albuquerque 

New York—A. Gordon Smith, 
York. 

North Carolina—Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon, School of Journalism, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

North Dakota—John D. Paulson, man 
aging editor, Fargo Forum. 

Ohio—William J. Oertel, executive sec 
retary, Ohio Newspaper Association, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Wheeler Mayo, publisher, 
Sequoyah County Times, Sallisaw 

Oregon—William E. Drips, agricultural 
consultant, Station KOIN-TV, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Theodore Serrill, gen 
eral manager, Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island—Leonard I. Levin, Paw 
tucket 

South Carolina 
IT, Sports Desk, 

South Dakota 
Hot Springs 

Tennessee—Frank Ahlgren, editor, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Texas—MacRoy 
retary, Texas Legal 
Association, Austin 

Utah—Joel L. Priest Jr., 
lic Relations, Union 
City 

Vermont—Alan Coutts, dean of 
University of Vermont, Burlington 

Virginia—John Colburn, managing ed 
itor, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Washington—Elmer Vogel, Associated 
Press, Seattle 

West Virginia—Prof. James Young, 
School of Journalism, West Virginia Uni 
versity, Morgantown 

Wisconsin—Lou Riepenhoff, public 
relations director, Station WISN, Mil 
waukee. 

Wyoming—Russell Allbaugh, 
er, Laramie Newspapers, Inc., 

Alaska—Charles Keim, information di 
rector and journalism instructor, Uni 
versity of Alaska, College 

Canada—William Metcalfe, 
Manitoba 

Hawaii 
‘Hawaii 
olulu 

Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director 
of the Fraternity, will serve as 
man of the Historian Committee 

Co-chairmen of the 1956 General Con 
vention Committee are Barry Bingham, 
president of the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, and Edgar East 
erly, chief, Associated Press Bureau, 
Louisville, Ky. Other members are 
James S. Pope, executive editor, Courier 
Journal and Louisville (Ky.) Times; 
Mark Ethridge, publisher, Courier-Jour 
nal and Louisville (Ky.) Times; Norman 
E. Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville 
(Ky.) Times; Jerry Gammon, Public 
Relations Department, Reynolds Metals 
Co., Louisville; Ed Templin, promotion 
manager, Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Lead 
er; Prof. Victor Portmann, School of 
Journalism, University of Kentucky, sec- 
retary-manager, Kentucky Press Associa 
tion; Prof. S. G. Savage, Department of 
Journalism, Indiana University, Bloom 
ington; Floyd Edwards, assistant man 
aging editor, Louisville (Ky.) Times; 
Victor A. Sholis, vice president and di 
rector, WHAS, Inc., Louisville; Richard 
L. Dugan, Kentucky manager, United 
Press, Louisville; Neil Dalton, public 
relations director, Courier-Journal and 
Louisville (Ky.) Times; Basil P. Caum 


New 


Charles W. McGrew 
Columbia State. 
Duane O. McDowell, 


Rasor, executive sec 


Reserve Officials 


director, Pub 
Pacific, Salt Lake 


Men, 


publish 
Laramie 


Winnipeg, 


Webley 
Calls,” 


Edwards, producer, 
Mutual Network, Hon 


chair 


Books by Brothers 


Victor J. DANILov, new manager of 
public relations for Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, has a journalism 
text and reference book on the market 
Published by Macmillan in November, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTING is an 
advanced reporting text and newspaper 
reference book 

Louts B. Setrzer, Cleveland-born editor 
of the Cleveland (Ohio) Press and ed 
itor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard News 
papers of Ohio, will tell the story of his 
forty years aS a newspaperman in a 
book to be published in 1956 by the 
World Publishing Co. Tentatively titled 
CITY EDITION, the book will cover 
Seltzer’s career since his first reporting 
days in 1914, in addition to forty years 
of Cleveland history. 

Joun E. Drewry, dean of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Uni 
versity of Georgia, Athens, has edited 
a University bulletin on DIMENSIONAL 
JOURNALISM. It covers the press, radio, 
television, periodicals, public relations 
and advertising as derived from ad 
dresses delivered at Institutes and special 
occasions of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism. Paper bound copies are 
available for $2 each, while cloth bound 
copies cost $3 

An autobiography of A. Q. MILLER 
Sr., dean of Kansas newspapermen, en 
titled JAYHAWK EDITOR, was released 
in October by the Sterling Press, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Miller, who has been 
publisher of the Belleville (Kan.) Tele 
scope for over fifty years, is a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, as are his four 
sons, Carl, a past national SDX pres 
ident; A. Q. Jr.. Luman and Merle. The 
book was complied and edited by James 
D. Callahan from recollections, writings 
and papers of Miller Sr., and in ad 
dition, it interprets the Kansas 
for over sixty years 

HOW TO ADOPT A 
title of a new book by ERNEST and 
Frances CADY, to be published by 
Whiteside, Inc., March 25. It is a guide 
book to adoption, before and after, and a 
candid survey of the current adoption 
situation in the United States 

A new handbook, DOUBLE-SPREADS, 
by KennNeTH B. Butter, Georce C. LIKE 
NEss, and Stanley A. Kordek, has been 
released by Butler Typo Design Research 
Center, Mendota, Ill. This is the fourth 
volume in a series of handbooks on pub 
lication layout initiated four years ago 
by Butler as an outgrowth of his thirteen 
years of teaching at Northwestern Uni 
versity’s Medill School of Journalism. 
The three earlier volumes were EFFEC 
TIVE ILLUSTRATION, HEADLINE DE 
SIGN and 101 USABLE PUBLICATION 
LAYOUTS. 


scene 
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misar, promotion director, Courier-Jour 
nal and Louisville (Ky.) Times; Martin 
R. Glenn, attorney, Louisville; Earl 
Ruby, sports editor, Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal; Bernard D. Rosenthal, 
Advertising Department, Courier-Journal 
and Louisville (Ky.) Times; Gordon 
Englehart, editorial staff, Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal; John E. Stempel, 
head, Department of Journalism, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Dr. Niel Plum 
mer, head, School of Journalism, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Robert 
Lewis, representative, Indiana Univer 
sity Undergraduate Chapter, Blooming 
ton, and Marvin D. Beard, representative, 
University of Kentucky Undergraduate 
Chapter, Lexington 
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National Committee Seeks 


Funds for UN Press 
Fellowship Program 


The 46th Anniversary Convention ap 
proved a proposal last November for 
Sigma Delta Chi sponsorship and admin 
istration of a program of regional press 
Fellowships at the United Nations 

Suggested by the Carnegie Endow 
ment’s special project staff on UN in 
formation which was set up to develop 
means of increasing and improving the 
flow of information and discussion about 
the United Nations through citizen or 
ganizations and all available channels of 
communication, the proposal was de 
veloped by a special committee, appoint 
ed with the authority of the Executive 
Council 

Members included Robert U. Brown, 
editor and president, Editor & Publisher, 
New York, chairman; Peter F. Kihss, 
New York (N. Y.) Times; Larry Le 
Sueur, CBS, New York, and Chet Shaw, 
Newsweek, New York 

The 1956 Press Fellowship Committee, 
headed again by Brown, is now applying 
for foundation support to cover the 
operating and administrative costs of 
the following program or programs 

1. A group of working Fellowships (4 
to 6 the first year and working up to 12 
per year for the next two to four years) 
to be awarded to active journalists (re 
porters, editors, commentators, etc., both 
male and female) to enable them to 
spend 8 to 10 weeks at United Nations 
headquarters in New York, preferably 
during the period when the General 
Assembly, Economic and Social Council, 
or Trusteeship Council is in 
filing regular news feature reports on 
the United Nations, written from the 
point of view of the home area. (Both 
special point of view and feature cast 
of the material would avoid competition 
with regular wire service coverage.) 

a. The awards would be distributed 
among 12 regions of the United States 

b. The recipients would be selected by 
a special committee of this organization 
in cooperation with local chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi and other regional and 
press associations, wherever practical, on 
the basis of journalistic competence 
(with a possible minimum requirement 
of 5 years practical experience). Applica 
tions must include the approval of the 
applicant’s employer and the assurance 
of willingness to continue his or her 
salary during the period of Fellowship. 
Applicants need not be members of Sig 
ma Delta Chi 

c. During the period at U. N. head 
quarters, arrangements would be made 
for accreditation as well as special brief- 
ings with the full cooperation of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, the U. S. Mission to the 
United Nations and the UN Correspond 
ents Association 

d. It is hoped that an arrangement 
could be worked out whereby material 
filed by each Fellow during the Fellow- 
ship could be made available to other 
non-competing papers and media in his 
or her home region. 

2. Two annual traveling Fellowships 
covering the expenses of a 6 to 8 week 
tour of United Nations overseas pro 
grams and the headquarters and field ac- 
tivities of its affiliated agencies. 

a. One to be awarded to one of the 
12 regional press Fellows (to be selected 
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session, 


William Ray (c.) News and Special 
Events manager of WNBO-WMAQO- 
Chicago, accepts a trophy emblematic 
of the top news story award of the 
Radio-Television News Directors’ As- 
sociation, from Prof. Baskett Mosse 
(r.). Radio-TV chairman, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University. 
Looking on is WNBQ-WMAQO General 
Manager Jules Herbuveaux. The award, 
presented by the RTNDA in coopera- 
tion with the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, was made to Station WMAQ for 
its coverage of the manhunt and cap- 
ture of Richard Carpenter, con- 
victed for the killing of a Chicago 
police officer. 


now 


either by the Fellows themselves or a 
committee of Sigma Delta Chi on the 
basis of stories filed during the period 
in New York). 

b. One to be awarded to a regular ac 
credited correspondent at the UN 

These Fellowships would be set up on 
the same basis as the headquarters Fel 
lowships with: 

a. Travel and per diem expenses to be 
paid by the Fellowship. 

b. Salary to be paid by the employer. 

c. Regular reports to be filed to the 
employer with the understanding that an 
effort will be made to arrange to make 
these reports as widely available as 
possible to non-competing papers or other 
media. 

These Fellowship programs would be 
set up as an exclusively Sigma Delta 
Chi project, in name and in fact, with 
the understanding that the only con- 
tinuing role of the Carnegie Endow 
ment’s consultant staff will be to be 
available to assist in the presentation 
of the application for a supporting 
grant and thereafter at the request of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

The administration of these programs, 
including the local arrangements for the 
selection of Fellows and for the facilities 
to be made available during the period 
at headquarters, would be handled by 
an executive director with an assistant 
director and secretary during the first 
two years and a secretary-assistant there- 
after. 

The duties of the 1956 Committee are 
as follows: 

1. The preparation for and negotiation 
of the application for foundation support. 

2. When funds are available, the selec 
tion of an executive director. 

3. To act as an executive committee, 
supervising the continuing administra 
tion of the project, in conformity with 
the terms of the grant and the prin- 
ciples of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The request for funds would be based 
upon the attached tentative five-year 


Personals 


About Members 


Joun S. Rose has been appointed ac- 
count executive in the West Coast of- 
fice of Mayer and O’Brien, Inc., Chicago 
and Los Angeles public relations coun 
seling form. Rose, who has headed his 
own public relations firm, John S. Rose 
and Associates, for three years, is a 
member of the SDX National Public 
Relations Committee. 

Joun T. Bits has 
ness and financial editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. He has joined the Scot 
tile business organization as director of 
a newly established division of advertis 
ing, public relations and research. 

Rosert M. Wuirte II, co-editor and 
publisher of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, 
has been appointed special consultant to 
Marshall Field Jr., Chicago (Ill.) Sun 
Times editor and publisher. He will di 
vide his time between the Missouri 
paper and the Sun-Times. 

Several SDX members were scheduled 
to serve as discussion leaders or mod 
erators during the January Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association seminar at the 
University of Texas, Austin. JoHN ELLts, 
managing editor of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram, was to moderate 
the session on libel. Others participating 
in the day’s event were Mitiarp Cope, 
publisher, Marshall (Tex.) News-Mes 
senger; Louis HAMLETT, city editor of the 
Wichita (Tex.) Daily Times; Frep Wu 
LIAMS, Austin (Tex.) American-States 
man city editor, and WiLLt1aAM A. Payne, 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News assistant 
city editor. Local arrangements were 
directed by Prof. Paut J. THompson, Uni 
versity of Texas School of Journalism 
director, and Orin E. HINKLE, associate 
professor of journalism. 

A. Pat Danrets has been 
public service director of the Alvin 
(Tex.) State Bank. Daniels, who for 
three years was executive secretary to 
Mayor Roy Hofheinz of Houston, will 
serve as both public relations director 
and advertising manager for the Alvin 
bank as well as handle problems of a 
public service nature for bank custom 
ers. 


resigned as busi 


appointed 





budget, to be refined by the proposed 
executive committee. 
Executive Director 
$15,000 per year for 
Assistant Director— 
8,000 per year for 
Secretary 
4,000 per year for 
Secretary-Assistant 
6,000 per year for 
Travel for 2 directors 
5,000 per year for 2 years 
2,500 per year for 3 years 


$ 75,000 


years 


16,000 


years 


8,000 


years 


years 18,000 
10,000 
7,500 


Travel and per diem for 4 fellows 
for one year 


Average travel at $150 $ 600 
Per diem at $25 per 
week up to 9 weeks .. 6,300 


Travel and per diem for 12 fel 
lows for 4 years 

Two traveling fellowships at $3,- 
000 each per year for 4 years 

Office and administration at 
$1,800 for 5 years 


82,800 
24,000 


$257,200 
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\ NEW POSITTION-—-tor you, yourself, if the grass 
ooks greener on the other side of town and you'r 
looking for that st p up the ladder, a diflerent paper, 
more responsibility or a new location. Or, maybe, 
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t bright young assistant or a key department head 
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MORE SALES FOR YOL If filling newspaper whit 
space is your problem if youre building public 
relations, hunting an eflective medium for institutional 
advertising if you sell radio and TV equipment 
and tin licate services printing presses, pape 
or anything else newspapers buy this magazine 
should top your list. Eprrok & PUBLISHER is read inten 


sively, extensively, by both makers and users of news 
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Epirok & PUBLISHER includes these services: Inte 
national Year Book, Linage ‘Tabulation, and Annual 


Svndicate Directors 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700, TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—S6.50 in UL. S., possessions, 
and Canada: all other countries, $10.00. 





